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It is a common belief that action is rationally controlled. In 
this, however, we deceive ourselves. Our actions are actually deter- 
mined by a variety of motives often contradictory of which we are 
frequently wholly unconscious. Moreover, we go astray when we 
transfer our criterion of rationality to the actions of men who belong 
to an earlier age and a different civilization. If nowadays a German, 
an Englishman, and an American act quite differently under similar 
circumstances, how much more must this be true of men in an- 
tiquity. It stands to the credit of Jacob Burckhardt to have shown 
in his book on the Age of Constantine the Great’ how different were 
the motives by which men in the past were controlled from those 
familiar to us. 

Theology has also pursued this line of thought. At present 
it emphasizes, with almost excessive sharpness, the difference be- 
tween the world-view of primitive Christianity and that of our age. 
It also takes pains to show how this difference must have produced 
a peculiar type of action, varying from that of our day. It is, in 
fact, scarcely possible for us to imagine how men would act who 
believed the air to be full of all sorts of spirits, and who expected the 


* Die Zeit Konstantins des Grossen, Basel, 1852, 2. Aufl., Leipzig, 1880. 
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end of the world and the immediate destruction of all things. 
What seems to us irrational stands out as normal in their behavior. 

On the other hand, these first Christians lived as do men today 
in their world which was unfolded in the same familiar succession 
of day and night, summer and winter; in a world of eating and 
drinking, toil and recreation, trade and commerce, distress and anxi- 
ety, sickness and death. How did they live? What were the 
incentives determining their action? This question deserves further 
consideration. 

In the first place, it is a fact that our only sources of information, 
the New Testament writings, are obviously largely indifferent toward 
the common circumstances of life. Neither in the case of Jesus nor 
of his apostles do we know what they ate and drank, or how they 
were dressed. We have no notion of their daily life. The sources 
give us only individual acts, or, more especially, single words, 
expressions of ideas. It is much easier to write about the theology 
of the New Testament, or about the world-view of primitive Chris- 
tianity, than about the activities of Christians, and the motives 
prompting their action. 


I 


Primitive man lived under the spell of belief in the power of the 
stars, the guidance of omens, and the sinister effects of magical 
arts. Even such enlightened men as the emperor Tiberius were 
tools in the hands of their astrologers who claimed to read the future 
from the constellation of the stars.? Accordingly a contradiction 
was always in evidence. On the one hand man felt himself a slave 
of destiny bound by an unalterable fate, the avdy«n; yet, on the 
other hand, conscious of his freedom of will, he tried to interfere 
with anticipated events; and in order to accomplish this end he 
did not shrink from even the most atrocious crimes. How many 
children have been sacrificed to these astrological delusions!‘ 

2 Cf. Burckhardt, ibid., pp. 10 f. and 209 ff.; more recently Professor R. Reitzen- 


stein has indicated the significance of astrology in religious history, Poimandres, 1904, 
pp. 69 ff. 


3 Cf. Eusebius, Hist., VIII, 14, 5. 


4The children of Bethlehem are an example of such an offering to astrology to 
which the child Jesus himself almost fell a victim (Matt. 2: 7-16). 
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Eusebius’ claims that the emperor Maximian Daza did not move 
so much as a finger’s breadth without the advice of omens and 
oracles, and the Megarian, Terpsion, in all seriousness understood 
the demon of Socrates as an ominous sneeze.® 

How is it with the Christians? Are traces of such influence 
found here? Only negatively. The Christians proudly confess 
that they are free from this influence. Jesus’ trust in God does not 
admit of fatalism, of belief in an unalterable destiny, and of submis- 
sion to the power of the stars. Certainly the Christians were ac- 
quainted with all these ideas, for they had themselves been slaves 
of these powers; but all this lay behind them now for Christ had 
freed them from it. With what disdain Paul speaks of the beggarly 
elements of the world,’ and how joyfully he professes faith in the 
love of God, and in Jesus Christ, from whom no constellation of 
the stars can separate him.’ Ignatius exults in the thought that the 
new star, around which all the rest of the constellations, together 
with the sun and moon, danced in concert, brought confusion to 
all astrology and abolished all magic. Anxious attention to omens 
is so alien to the thought of Christians that they must even be 
exhorted-not to forget in their plans that they are not indeed 
wholly masters of their own life, but that God is to be consulted 
regarding their affairs.° The magical practices of heathendom 
are mentioned only as something lying outside of Christianity. 
In his letter to the Galatians, who are in ill repute in this respect, 
Paul uses Sacxaivew figuratively, and enumerates @Qappaxeia 
among the vices (the works of the flesh)." According to Acts 19:19 
the preaching of Paul at Ephesus, in connection with a brilliantly 
successful act of exorcism, effected the conversion of many persons 
from belief in magic, and led to the destruction of many magical 
books. Through their faith the Christians knew themselves to 
be immune from all hurtful influences; they could take up serpents 
and drink poison without suffering harm.” 


5 Hist., VIII, 14, 8. 9ad Eph. 19. 
6 Plutarch, De genio Socratis, xi. 1 Jas. 4:13 ff. 
7 Gal. 4:9; Col. 2:20. Gal. 3:1; 5:20. 


8 ywua and Bdfos, Rom. 8:39. 
22 With [Mark] 16:18 compare the illustrations in Acts 28:3 f., and in the legends 
about John in the apocryphal Acts and in Tertullian, praesu. haer. 36. 
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But do we not have here a kind of rival magic? Is not the use 
of Jesus’ name in the stories of healings, as in Acts 2:6, 16, and 
especially in exorcism, quite on a level with the use of a magical 
formula? Is it to be understood otherwise when Paul places the 
name of Christ and the power of Christ side by side in condemning 
the offender in Corinth? Do not his views of baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper show a sacramental idea verging on the magical ? 
One less cautious might say that they show magical traits. 

In several recent publications this view has been strongly 
maintained,’ and it at first impresses one favorably. But when 
one reflects upon the general tenor of Paul’s letters it becomes 
clear that, for Paul, at all events these were only detached notions 
which stood quite in the background, and which probably were 
only an unusual expression of a supreme religious experience of 
God’s power." Perhaps it is otherwise with Luke, who, as a physi- 
cian not indeed of the school of Hippocrates, yet in the spirit of 
hellenism, represents Christianity to his readers as the superior 
healing power, the higher magic.” Yet at the same time he thinks 
of something quite different and incomparably higher, viz., the 
Savior of sinners and the certainty of divine grace. Similarly the 
Epistle to the Hebrews pictures Christianity as the fulfilment of 
the Old Testament sacrificial system, and nevertheless has in view 
the annulment of all sacrifice in the heavenly high-priesthood of 
the Son of God who mediates for his own people. 

Thus the New Testament when carefully read corroborates the 
impression, derived from other sources, of the great influence of 
these astrological and magical arts upon the life of the times. 
But it shows this only as the background against which the life 

13 Mark 9:38 ff.; Acts 19:13 ff. %4T Cor. 5:4. 

%*A. Eichhorn, Das Abendmahl im Neuen Testament, 1898; W. Heitmiiller, 
Taufe und Abendmahl bei Paulus, 1902, and Im Namen Jesu, 1902; H. Gunkel, Zum 
religionsgeschichtlichen Verstindnis des Neuen Testaments, 1903; W. Bousset on I 


Cor., chaps. 10 and 11; A. Dieterich, Eine Mithrasliturgie, 1903; R. Reitzenstein, Die 
hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, 1910. 


© E. von Dobschiitz, ‘“‘Sakrament und Symbol,” Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 
1905, 1-40; and Der gegenwdrtige Stand der neutestamentlichen Exegese, 1906. 
17 Accordingly Simon Magus desires to purchase from the apostles the magical 


power of communicating the Holy Spirit; but how forcibly Peter rejects this idea 
(Acts 8:19 f.)! 
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of the Christian, itself determined by other motives, stood in 
contrast. It is not enough to say that this points merely to the 
close connection of primitive Christianity with Judaism. True, 
the New Testament in spite of its gentile interest belongs on the 
Jewish side; but the Judaism of this period was not identical with 
the religion of the prophets. On the contrary Jews were in ill repute 
as magicians and exorcists. Christianity stood in contrast both to 
Judaism and to heathenism as the religion of the new salvation, 
the true faith in God. 
II 


For Jews as for gentiles the world was filled with numerous good 
as well as evil spirits. Everywhere there lurked imps and demons 
to do men harm; and everywhere benevolent spirits stood ready 
to help provided men knew how to put them under obligation; 
hence the wealth of apotropaic magic with which Greeks as well as 
Romans surrounded life from the cradle to the grave to safeguard 
against the evil spirits; hence all sorts of gifts and pious practices 
to please and honor the good spirits. 

The Jews classified these spirits as demons and angels. Against 
the former he arrayed his exorcism; the latter received a respect 
almost verging on worship and that too not solely among the 
Essenes. The Christians of the first century in every way share 
these notions. What a réle exorcism played in Jesus’ lifetime and 
later, is evident from the gospels and Acts. In I Cor. 8:7 we see 
that their former heathen attitude had been retained by many 
Christians. But at the same time we notice that for Christians 
themselves all has changed: victorious assurance has displaced 
anxious watching; in the name of Jesus even the demons are 
subject to them.” Without the complex apparatus of Jewish 
exorcism” every Christian cast out the hostile demons, expelling 
them simply in the power of Jesus’ name.* And if this again 
looks like a higher form of magic, Rom. 8:28 shows a very different 
point of view. One can read through all the Pauline letters with- 
out being seriously concerned with this richly demoniacal world. 

There is only one point where it stands out clearly, that is, 


%8 Cf. especially Acts 16:16 ff. 20 Cf, Josephus, Ant., VIII, ii, 5, 47. 
19 Luke 10:17. 2t Mark 16:17. 
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in reference to participation in the heathen sacrificial cult. In I 
Cor. 8:7 we see how the gentile felt about this, and how in accord- 
ance with his previous gentile thought many a Christian continued 
to feel. Partaking of the sacrificial flesh brings one into immediate 
contact with the god to whom the offering belongs, that is, as the 
Christian now said, into contact with the demon again. Such con- 
tact is thought of as quite mechanical. The sacrificial flesh is 
infested by the demon, therefore the weaker Christians fear to 
partake of it even unawares. It is quite otherwise with Paul and 
with the majority of the Corinthian community. As the gods of 
the heathen are nothing, so the sacrificial flesh is nothing; it is 
ordinary flesh, and cannot harm a Christian if he partakes of it 
with thanksgiving to God. Only one thing does Paul emphasize, 
in contrast with the shallow intelligence and bold indifference of 
many Corinthians, viz., that in heathendom (not in individual idols) 
demoniacal powers are certainly active, and he who gives himself 
thoughtlessly to heathen society thereby steps within the circle 
of their influence. That is to say, it is the spirit of heathendom 
against which Paul warns his Corinthian converts; the danger is 
not in the flesh of the offered beast, but in fellowship with the 
adherents of heathendom. 

It can be called enlightened Jewish judgment when Paul so 
disdainfully characterizes as dumb idols the heathen gods of which 
he, however, says remarkably little.” But it is because of his Chris- 
tian point of view that he, overlooking the whole world of demons, 
takes Satan himself as his enemy. In all the adversities he en- 
counters, in the prevention of journeys, in sickness, in the appear- 
ance of false teachers, in the apostasy of some adherent he sees 
Satan’s activity. But even here victorious certainty predomi- 
nates in early Christian thought. Satan can do no harm, he 
cannot stop God’s work; he is conquered,* overthrown,”> bound.” 
So Christians do not live in fear; and at the same time, through 
Christ, they are freed also from the fear of death.” Indeed, 
Satan must ultimately be of service for the work of salvation; the 


22 [ Cor. 12:2; I Thess. 1:9. 


23 [ Thess. 2:18; II Cor. 2:11; 11:14; 12:7. 
24 Mark 3:27. 2s Luke 10:18. 6 Rev. 20:2. 27 Heb. 2:15. 
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sinner is handed over to him for the destruction of the flesh in order 
that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord.* 

The thought of good spirits has also undergone a change; for 
certainly Christians believe in benevolent beings, in angels. For 
every man and every child there was a guardian angel who stood 
in the presence of God,” and it was thought possible to see and 
hear a person’s angel.** But even if some consideration is due to 
these angels,** nothing depends on their favorable attitude; for 
they are simply ministering spirits who have to fulfil God’s will for 
the sake of those who inherit salvation.# 

Christians feel themselves of equal rank with these spirit beings, 
yes, even superior to them.%3 Thus, the primitive Christians’ 
belief in angels is not a determining motive of moral action; it 
only serves to bring to more vivid expression the Christian’s 
absolute trust in God. 

In the ascetic tendencies of the Phrygian Christians we recog- 
nize how easily the ancient belief in such mediating spirit beings 
gave rise to the thought that it was necessary to pay special honor 
to them by acts of self-denial. The ascetic practices which Paul 
styles self-chosen worship (€0e\o@pnoxeia) are clearly connected 
with the reverence for angels (Opnoxeia tav ayyédwv)% as is fully 
shown in the well-known gnostic systems, with their aeon-cult and 
their encratism. But here again, Paul points out in the Colossian 
letter how belief on Christ as the Son of God, who stands high above 
all these spirit-powers, the mediator of creation as well as of the 
work of salvation, so represses all these spirit-beings, that it almost 


TI Cor. 5:5. Cf. my book, Die urchristlichen Gemeinden, pp. 269 ff. English 
translation by G. Bremner, Christian Life in the Primitive Church, pp. 387 f. 


29 Matt. 18:10. 3% Acts 12: 15. 
3*I Cor. 11:10 is not yet satisfactorily explained. We do not know whether the 
angels here are thought of as guardians of order, as mediators of prayer, or more 


especially as beings morally undetermined, therefore incitable to sin, and carnally 
lustful. 


3? Heb. 1:14. 

33 Rev. 22:9; I Cor. 6:3. If, indeed, rabbinical Midrash would solemnize the 
law by claiming the mediation of angels in the law’s promulgation, in just this do the 
Christians find a proof of its inferiority: Gal. 3:19; Acts 7:38; Heb. 2:2. 

34 Col. 2:18, 23. 
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means their annihilation. Christ on the cross has triumphed over 
them—effective paradox of faith. 


Ill 


As in the popular conceptions of antiquity all events in nature 
and history were not viewed as happening in their rigid logical 
succession, but in isolation,’5 so also in human conduct every act 
appeared as something by itself, which, as was thought often to be 
the case, was called forth by some influence acting from without. 
Here we enter the rich territory of inspiration and of revelation. 
On Jewish soil instruction from angels corresponded to the oracle 
of heathendom, and here, as there, dreams played a rdle. 

Primitive Christianity also is familiar with all this, and it exercises 
no slight influence in the determination of human life. The nativity 
narrative of Matthew’s gospel shows us the influence of the dream 
combined with the appearance of an angel. Luke’s narrative 
in Acts speaks repeatedly of visions (6paua) which determine indi- 
vidual’s actions, the best known being that of Paul at Troas, which 
induced him to pass over into Europe.%© Commonly two visions 
occur correspondingly with reference to one another, thus attest- 
ing their divine objectivity. For example, those of Paul and Ana- 
nias,37 or Peter and Cornelius.%* Indeed, Luke pictures Paul’s 
journeys through Asia Minor as though Paul had formed no definite 
plan of march, but had allowed himself to be directed now north, 
now west, solely by a constantly renewed instruction of the Spirit. 
Visions strengthened him in Corinth.*° He formed his decision 
for his last great journey év 7@ mvevmari,4* while foreboding of 
death and a direct prophetic announcement of his fate attended 
him.# The letters of the apostle substantiate the view that reve- 
lations and visions played a great réle in his life* Upon an 
explicit revelation he decided to go up to Jerusalem to the so- 

35 It is hardly necessary to state expressly that the philosophical views of, e.g., 


the Stoic, stand in sharp contrast with this popular conception. The idea of logical 
connection appears in the New Testament, for example, in Jas. 1:14 ff. 


3% Acts 16:9. 38 Acts 10:1 ff. # Acts 18:9. 
37 Acts 9:10 ff. 39 Acts 16:6 ff. * Acts 19:21. 
# Acts 20:25, 28; 21:11. 43 Cf. especially II Cor. 12:1 ff. 
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called apostolic council; yet we observe that he planned exten- 
sively,4S that he chose his fields of activity according to clear 
principles, that these revelations are not something sudden and 
external, encroaching upon his activity, but they are answers to 
questions which he has laid before God in prayer.*® 

Very often in the life of the community, and of the individuals 
when some special step had to be taken, such revelations, mostly 
in the form of prophetic utterances, determined the matter in 
question. Acts 13:1f. mentions this in reference to the com- 
missioning of the missionaries, and Acts 1:26 shows that even the 
lot was used as a means of ascertaining God’s will; yet at the same 
time the narrative of Acts 6: 1-6 concerning the appointment of the 
seven, through election by the congregation at the suggestion 
of the Twelve, may be borne in mind, and also Paul’s purely natural 
manner of expression in I Cor. 16:15 f. Stephen and his com- 
panions set themselves to minister to the saints; Paul on his own 
initiative despatched Timothy; he admonished the brethren to 
go before him; Titus accepted this admonition willingly, indeed, 
going forth of his own accord, and in this act Paul saw evidence, 
of a divine activity upon Titus’ heart.” One sees here how easily 
the natural point of view passes over through religious conviction 
into the supernatural. It is the nature of Christian faith to recog- 
nize God’s will in all events, as Luther set forth so clearly in his 
letter to the magistrate of Prague about the right method of 
choosing and consecrating a Protestant Bishop: when all human 
affairs in the election and consecration moved forward in an orderly 
manner one was to believe firmly that this was from God. There 
is here no distinction between the ancient and the modern view. 
It is the religious conviction in contrast with the irreligious. 


IV 


In contrast with the joyousness of the older Greek life, there had 
grown up in the hellenistic period a deep tendency toward a pessi- 
mistic view of life. Man was oppressed by a feeling of guilt, and 

4 Gal. 2:2. 48 Rom. 15: 19 ff. 


# Cf. II Cor. 12:1 ff.; also I Thess. 4:15 ff., and my explanation in Meyer’s 
Kommentar, 7. Aufl., 1909, pp. 193 f. 


47 Cf. I Thess. 3:2, 5; II Cor. 8:18, 22. # TI Cor. 9:5. 4 II Cor. 8:16 f. 
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this guilt was due to nothing other than his material existence. 
The pure soul was contaminated through contact with the physical 
body (¢@na=o7a of the soul). Hence the necessity of expiation 
and self-denial. Accordingly asceticism was a widespread tend- 
ency, expressing itself especially in the form of vegetarianism and 
abstinence from wine. In favor of this, all sorts of reasons were 
found, rational and hygienic, as well as transcendental (through 
metempsychosis). But still the determining motive was that ascetic 
tendency which rested upon a dualistic world-view. This cur- 
rent was so strong in hellenism that even Judaism, whose mono- 
theistic world-view was originally quite averse to such asceticism, 
had been drawn under its spell. 

And now came primitive Christianity with its joyously confident 
life and its high moral earnestness. Jesus had stood in outspoken 
opposition to the ascetism of John the Baptist. But we are not 
surprised to find this feature in the primitive Christian mission 
receding before the insistent disposition toward asceticism. If 
holiness was actually one of the chief quests of Christianity, then 
the ancient man, heathen as well as Jew, could not understand it 
other than in the sense of abstinence from all material enjoyment. 
And he must have been confirmed in this by beholding the uncon- 
trolled sensuality of heathendom, as well in the heathen cultus as 
in the theater and the public play. To be a Christian meant to 
live otherwise than the heathen, so the conclusion was that it 
meant the mortification of the flesh, the combating of sensual pleas- 
ure, the practice of asceticism. 

We can see that in many, indeed in almost all, Pauline com- 
munities, this motive for the conduct of life was more or less strongly 
operative. Cautious individuals in Corinth would avoid marriage 
and renounce the eating of flesh (in which, however, their fear of 
contamination through contact with the idol sacrifices was deter- 
minative); in Rome there was among the Christians a circle of 
strict vegetarians about which we unfortunately know nothing 
definite, and in the Phrygian communities ascetic practices appear 
in connection with speculation about aeons, and angel worship, as 
we have already seen. 

This is, however, only one phase of the matter. Other circles in 
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the same communities made the catch word of Christian freedom 
a cloak for an unbridled life. They formed for themselves a theory 
of moral adiaphora which allowed widest latitude for the indulgence 
of all sensuous desires. Directly in opposition to them, others 
were confirmed in their ascetic inclinations. Here they saw the 
principle of holiness which seemed to them the more important 
menaced by the principle of freedom. 

It is certainly remarkable that Paul, the great teacher of his 
communities, knew how to find the right way in this conflict of 
principles. For he was a man combining the ancient world- 
view with strong ethical inclinations, a man, therefore, whose natu- 
ral bias was in the direction of asceticism. He was unmarried, and 
would that all others were the same. He clearly had the greatest 
sympathy for those vegetarians in Rome even though he designated 
them as “the weak in the faith.’’** But he most decidedly depre- 
cates making a law for Christianity out of such asceticism.” The 
positive right of marriage is fixed for him on the basis of a word of 
the Lord about its indissoluble character, as is also the right to 
eat all foods with thanksgiving to God the creator; in consequence 
of Jesus’ words all is pure, nothing is of itself unclean.* The only 
decisive thing for Paul is one’s own conscience and consideration 
for the conscience of the brother, that is, love. 

To this decision, given by Paul not without self-conquest, we 
owe it that the basal thought of the moral life in Christianity 
was not submerged in the stream of such ascetic tendencies as we 
have mentioned. How great the danger was is shown in Revela- 
tion 14:4 where only virgins are expressly recognized as perfect 
Christians, and in the gnostic schools established upon ascetic 
regulations of the Christian life. On the other hand, it is greatly 
to the credit of the great church community that it so steadfastly 
refrained from making a law out of asceticism, although it appeared 
to be an ideal embodying so much higher a type of Christianity. 
The theory of a double moral standard,55 though we look upon it 
from the Protestant standpoint as something so inferior, eventually 
saved the fundamental thought of the gospel for modern times. 


8° T Cor. 7:7. St Rom. 14:1 f. 3 Col. 20:2 f. 583 I Cor. 7:10. 
584 Mark 7:15 ff.; 14:14, 20. ss Cf. especially Did. 6:1. 
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Vv 


If national custom was a power in heathendom, for the strict 
Jew it was life, and Jewish custom was something quite distinctive. 
We know from the Roman satirists what an impression it made 
upon the different strata of heathen society. Despite all hostility 
against the Jews, despite all abhorrence of, and contempt for 
them, their tenacious adherence to their ancestral customs made an 
impression. Many a thing seemed interesting and important, 
and was often copied, just because it was really groundless, or 
because its meaning was difficult to comprehend. Although hel- 
lenistic Judaism took such pains to adapt its legalistic teaching, 
as the true practical philosophy, to the tastes of the heathen, in 
actual life the community in the Diaspora was kept together 
through strict exclusiveness in external relations, and through 
faithful adherence to the ancestral customs within the community. 

Christianity had soon overleaped the national barriers, and 
created communities in which Jews and gentiles were found together. 
A superstitio nova, as its enemies called it, it had no customs of its 
own to offer, nor could it according to its spirit sanction offhand the 
customs of gentiles and of Jews. The enthusiastic sway of the 
spirit could at first deceive Christians as to the deficiency show- 
ing itself here. Paul could expect of the Spirit that it would shape 
the life of the community from within, without the aid of external 
regulation. But he himself often had eventually to intervene to 
establish order, and he did it both consciously and unconsciously 
under the influence of Jewish custom. 

We see in Peter’s case how hard it was for a Jew to free himself 
from the customs of his people. Although Peter through associa- 
tion with Jesus, who was perfectly free inwardly because bound 
only to God, had attained to a certain conception of freedom, yet 
it cost him a great effort to draw the practical consequences of his 
conviction. This is shown by the state of affairs in Antioch where 
he, under the first impression of the flourishing community life 
here among Jews and gentiles, did not hold himself aloof from 
its fellowship, but later timidly drew back at the remonstrance of 
zealous Jewish Christians.®© The Book of Acts sets forth this 


56 Gal. 2:11 ff. 
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problem still more clearly in the story of Cornelius. There is need 
of an impressive heavenly command to divert Peter’s thoughts 
from his exclamation of alarm: “No, Lord, I have never eaten 
anything common and unclean.”’s? 

Recent research, with its keener eye for the illogical and the 
psychologically genuine, has observed that even Paul, in spite of 
all his clarity on questions of principle as to the limits of Judaism, 
as to the worthlessness of the law, and the impossibility of erecting 
Jewish customs in the gentile community, is definitely entangled in 
Jewish prejudices and in participation in Jewish rites which goes 
even farther than mere accommodation. Such items as the cir- 
cumcision of Timothy, the vow in Cenchreae, the Nazirite vow in 
Jerusalem, all of which the Tiibingen criticism easily rejected as 
harmonistic distortions of the genuine Pauline portrait, are today 
generally considered authentic.* 

Thus we can see that even Paul as an organizer of the com- 
munity acted both consciously and unconsciously under the influ- 
ence of Jewish customs. The most important point is that he, 
following the impulse toward self-preservation which is found in 
the synagogue of the Diaspora, strongly recommended to his 
communities exclusiveness toward those without and close union 
within. Regard for the impression made upon outsiders also plays 
a réle in determining the behavior of Christians. They avoid offend- 
ing either Jews or gentiles, or the community of God.» But far 
more important is their self-differentiation from those who are with- 
out—they have no fellowship with those who serve idols. This 
stands out especially clearly in Paul’s letters to the Corinthians, 
among whom certainly a strong inclination seems to have existed 
to continue their former life, including intercourse with former 
friends. On the contrary we see in I Pet. 4:4 that the sharp dis- 
tinction is already clearly drawn, and the gentiles on their part 
take offense at the fact that the Christians are so exclusive and con- 
sider themselves better than the heathen. 


37 Acts 10:14 ff. 

88 Harnack, Beitrige cur Einleitung ins N.T., IV, 1911. 
39 I Cor. 10:32; cf. I Thess. 4:12. 

6 TT Cor. 6:14 ff. 
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While with Paul a liberal attitude always dominates, in the 
Johannine writings we meet the principle of being otherwise than 
the world and of shutting one’s self out from all gentile affairs. 
This principle is expressed with an energy which is only explicable 
as coming from Judaism and from Jewish Christianity.* At the 
same time a tendency to inner unity is evident in the exclusive 
emphasis on the “‘Love one another” and the “brotherly love”; 
while with Paul Christian caritas extends beyond the narrow con- 
fines of the community. And while in Paul’s writings the funda- 
mental principle of order is balanced by the principle which never 
disregards freedom, his later period shows a distinct tendency to 
make the former exclusively valuable, and this, too, in a sense which 
often already recalls hierarchic rulership. Subordination to the 
leaders of the community is the highest Christian duty. 


VI 


Up to this point we have been concerned with those views 
which early Christianity shared in common with its age. But in 
addition to these we find, as specifically its own, the eschatological 
note, that is, the belief that with the parousia of the Lord, the final 
judgment of human destinies, the transformation of all outer rela- 
tionships, and the time of salvation are immediately at hand. We 
are not concerned here with the ideas about this future, nor with 
the significance of eschatology for questions of belief,® but only 
with its effect upon life. 

It is evident that such a belief can exert the strongest influence 
upon the actions of those who share it. But the motive can make 
itself felt in very different directions; it can stimulate moral energy, 
or it can paralyze it. We observe the latter in Thessalonica, where 
a too strenuous expectation of the end put many Christians into a 


6 Cf. III John, chap. 7; I John 3:13; 5:21; John 17:14, etc. 

J Thess. 4:9; Gal. 6:10. : 

63 I may here refer to my Oxford lectures, The Eschatology of the Gospels, 1910, 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, in which I believe I have shown that eschatology, 
certainly for Jesus and his apostles, in addition to its ethical significance as a stimulus, 
had served the dogmatic interest of setting Jesus’ person and work in the right light. 
The saving significance of Jesus’ death cannot be understood without the background 
of eschatology, either according to Rom. 3:21 ff. or according to Heb. 9: 23 ff. 
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state of excitement, while they simply neglected their immediate 
moral obligations. As up till now the pressure of the social situa- 
tion had necessitated the exertion of all their powers, so at the 
moment when the prospect of freedom from this pressure showed 
itself their energy accordingly relaxed. They no longer worked but 
went about idly, although their excessive spiritual activity prevented 
them from realizing this defect. Hence their financial affairs became 
disarranged, they became a burden to the community, and they dis- 
credited Christianity in the eyes of the gentiles.“ Paul, who in 
his first letter had very definitely exhorted them to watchfulness 
and sobriety, found himself compelled in his second letter to speak 
very forcibly against these disorderly brethren. 

But this is really only an anomalous effect, observed in this place 
only. For the most part this expectation of the imminent end 
acted as a strong moral stimulus. From it Paul himself derived his 
incentive for carrying the gospel with all possible haste throughout 
the whole world. Moreover, he freely set before his communities 
the nearness of the Lord’s parousia as a valid parenetic motive. 
Here ancient Jewish ideas of the imminent judgment day are 
mingled with the Christian expectation of the dawning time of 
salvation. Here are motives of fear and fervent longing, and 
exhortations to sanctification® and to the realization of genuine 
Christian character. In Heb. 10:25 the expectation of the end 
strengthens the demand for close inner union and mutual exhorta- 
tion, while in I John 2:18 it intensifies the warning against false 
teachers. 

Thus eschatology as a powerful motive for moral strenuousness, 
for watchfulness, and for preparedness,” certainly plays an impor- 
tant part in the discipline of primitive Christianity. Nevertheless 
this expectation of the parousia exercised scarcely any material 
influence over the content of Christian behavior. True, in I Cor. 
7:29 ff. Paul adduces the brevity of the present world-order among 
the motives which dissuade the Christian from entering matrimony, 
but it is only a fortifying motive. From eschatology alone he would 

64] Thess. 4: 10. 6 Cf. Mark 13:10. 6 Rom. 13:11 ff. 


6s] Thess. 5:6 ff. & Phil. 2:12. 6 Phil. 4:5. 
7 Cf. Luke 12:25; 21:34; I Pet. 1:13. 
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not have arrived at his negative attitude toward marriage, had not 
the basal ascetic tendency of the time suggested it. Even the 
idea that in existing conditions, as Christianity found them, nothing 
was to be changed,” is only in the smallest part determined by 
the thought that this is but a short transition period. Weight- 
ier is the genuine gospel thought that everyone is to walk as the 
Lord has apportioned to each, as God has called him. In contrast 
with Judaism, which would fain tear its proselytes from their rela- 
tionships, the Christian regarded the natural relationships of life 
as God-given. 


VII 


If, now, all these motives, foreign to us but familiar to the 
ancients and to primitive Christianity, were not the decisive ones for 
them, whence may we look in primitive Christianity for the source 
of so distinctive a type of behavior that it seems in many respects 
foreign to us? Whence may we discover the moral power which 
regards the most exacting demands as eagerly to be obeyed? We 
see clearly that it is not because of asceticism imposing self-torment- 
ing and severe renunciations, nor is it due to Jewish rabbinical striv- 
ing after righteousness, seeking to win the highest possible reward 
through the performance of the greatest possible works. The 
fundamental temper of Christianity is otherwise. It is one of 
gladness, joyfulness, spontaneity. This is attested by such acts 
as the joyous surrender of all possessions by Joseph called Bar- 
nabas,” by free-will ministrations for the community, such as the 
journey of Stephanas’ and of many other brethren, by the bounti- 
ful contributions of the gentile Christians for their brethren in 
Jerusalem, and by the contributions of the Philippians for the 
apostle.’> Many more evidences might be cited. This note may 
also be traced throughout the exhortations of the apostle Paul: 
*‘As you already do, so may you abound more and more.’’”® Paul 
does not think of lightening the burden of such sayings of the 
Lord as those about loving one’s enemies, refraining from asserting 


"I Cor. 7:17 ff. 4 II Cor. 8:1 ff.; Rom. 15:26 ff. 
” Acts 4:36 ff. 8 Phil. 1:5; 4:15. 
731 Cor. 16:15. % 1 Thess. 4:1. 
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one’s rights, and suffering unjustly in order to make them more 
acceptable to the communities as many a preacher does. He 
sets these things before them with all harshness as unquestioned 
activities of the Christian disposition, and he counts on their fulfil- 
ment precisely in the power of that joyousness which is ready for 
any sacrifice. 

Whence comes this disposition ? It is what we call the enthusi- 
asm of primitive Christianity, the inspiration which of itself lifted 
men out of and above themselves. But what is the source of this 
inspiration? We say too little when we call it the activity of the 
spirit of God upon these men. That it certainly was, and not as 
some call it, a psychopathic phenomenon, a contagion similar to 
that in the days of the flagellants of the Middle Ages. But spiritual 
activity, where it is genuine, is always bound up with existing pre- 
suppositions. What were these presuppositions? These first 
Christians had experienced something which had completely trans- 
formed them. Salvation had come into the world with Jesus, and 
the gospel of Jesus had freed them from all the restrictions which 
formerly rested upon them; the guilt of sin was removed from 
them, and the power of the demons, of the stars, and of magic, 
was broken. They felt themselves free and exalted. These poor 
artisans and slaves saw themselves called to participate in the 
kingdom of glory. Indeed Paul taught them that to be in God’s 
kingdom meant not only being a citizen and a subject, but being a 
joint ruler.” Accordingly all earthly values were displaced. What 
was earthly life, what were earthly goods, what was honor and 
fame among men when contrasted with this salvation which they 
possessed and which could be called eternal life, a pure possession, 
and a divine glory! They had become transformed. When 
Paul called Christians a new creature, it is not theory but personal 
experience which he is ever reiterating.” And the things around 
them had also been changed. 

7 I Cor. 4:8. 


% Philo says of the Jewish proselytes yivovra: yap ebO0s of érndtrar oddpoves, 
éyxpareis, aldjpoves, Huepor, xpnorol, gpiddvOpwror, ceuvol, Sika, peyadddppoves, 
Gdnbelas épacral, xpelrrovs xpnudrwv Kal Hdoviis.—de virt. 182 (Cohn-Wendland, V, 
323). This moral change Paul has observed in more than one member of his com- 
munity. 
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And all these things had happened to them purely through divine 
grace without effort on their part. This called forth a feeling of 
gratitude which showed itself as one of their strongest impulses. 
It is already so represented by Jesus in the parable of the two 
debtors and it was expressed in the tears of the sinful woman” as 
in the anointing at Bethany. To this was traced the courage of 
Joseph of Arimathea when he ventured to ask Pilate to release 
the body of the crucified one,** and this was the motive for all the 
heroic deeds of primitive Christianity. Paul expresses it power- 
fully in his own way when he designates the one who was made 
free by Christ as servant of Jesus Christ, as bound to Jesus Christ. 
It is thankfulness which binds him to serve the one to whom he is 
indebted for his new existence. John means this when he says we 
love him because he first loved us. 


VII 


But the strength of an impulse is not the only criterion of its 
worth. It is just when enthusiasm is at its highest pitch that 
it can most easily go astray, as the history of ecstasy sufficiently 
demonstrates. The feeling of freedom, misconstrued in an intel- 
lectual direction, can certainly lead to serious moral error, as we 
observe in the free thinking at Corinth. The feeling of unreserved 
surrender to a seer, to a prophet, or to a savior, can degenerate into 
fanaticism—one thinks of Islam. It is the character of the guiding 
personality that ultimately stands out as precisely the factor 
determining the direction which all outgoing impulses receive. 
Now, Jesus’ character is holy love*’ and from this the chief motive 
in early Christianity is fixed as holy love—not eros in the sense of 
the Greeks—even of the best such as Plato—but caritas;*4 that 
is, the love which seeks nothing for itself, and does not even act 
in order to satisfy its desire to love, but thinks only in the highest 
sense of the well-being of others; not a love which gives alms, but 
one which serves. Where this principle of ministering love, which 

79 Luke 7:41 f. 8 Mark 14:3 ff.’ * Mark 15:43. 8 T John 4:9f., 19. 


83 Besides Professor Peabody’s writings, reference may here be made to J. Ninck, 
Jesus als Charakter, 1906. 


84 Cf. Harnack’s brilliant exposition of I Cor., chap. 13, in the Sitzungsberichte 
der Berliner Akademie (1911), VII. 
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does not even stop short of death for the good of others, is moved 
into the center of all thinking, there must the entire life become 
changed; there no one calls his goods his own, but all things are 
had in common;*s there each one gladly places himself at the 
service of, and makes personal sacrifices for, the common cause; 
there each one serves the other and seeks to bear the other’s bur- 
dens;* there no one thinks to avenge an injury done him, but 
seeks to requite evil with good.” 

I would not be misunderstood. I do not say that Jesus brought 
a new moral teaching based upon the principle of love for man- 
kind in general, or even for enemies, but that Christ, in bringing 
a new religion, established a new relation between God and men, 
which is of a spiritually moral sort through and through, and so 
brought a new morality. As fellowship with God is represented 
in Jesus, and through him is re-established among men, it had to 
be converted into a new moral conduct. That the moral powers 
of primitive Christianity were so strenuous is not to be wondered 
at. On the contrary, the wonder is that this tension was so quickly 
relaxed, and that with the second generation after Jesus’ death it 
could happen that Christian preachers must say to their congre- 
gations: according to the example of Christ we ought to live for 
the brethren—where abides love, if one never once helps the needy 
brother out of his distress. This only shows that very soon in 
Christendom that experience of salvation, upon which all this moral 
energy rested, was no longer realized so powerfully as to overcome 
the opposition of moral indolence and laxity. Beside the church 
of Smyrna with its self-denying ability and its patience in suffer- 
ing, and that of Philadelphia with its missionary zeal and its 
faithful confession,” stands the church of Ephesus which has for- 
saken its first love, the church of Sardis which is alive only in 
name,” and the church of Laodicea with its lukewarmness.% 

The retreat of eschatology, the disillusionment brought about 
through the delay of the longed-for parousia, certainly contributed 
something to this result. Afflictions increased in number, yet the 

85 Acts 4:32. 8 T John 3:16f. * Rev. 2:4. 

% Gal. 6:2. 8 Rev. 2:8 f. Rev. 3:1. 

87 Rom. 12:17, 21. » Rev. 3:7 ff. 93 Rev. 3:16. 
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promised salvation failed to appear. That is the situation of the 
Christians to whom the Epistle to the Hebrews is directed. But 
this disillusionment would have been easily overcome if the experi- 
ence of salvation in its original power had been newly awakened. 
Instead of this, the author of Hebrews shows that even with the 
leading men of the time, notwithstanding their insight into the 
unique grandeur of the salvation offered in Christ, the understand- 
ing was perverted. They lived more in hope than in faith; their 
faith is only trustful hope, and therefore no longer has transform- 
ing power. 

With this transformation of Christianity from a religion of 
experienced salvation into such a religion of hoped-for salvation, 
is connected in this later period also the greater prominence 
of sacramental ideas, since belief in a future salvation needs stronger 
and more obvious guarantees. Religion of the spirit and of truth 
is thus drawn into the teAetai of hellenism, which is saturated 
with oriental influences. Therewith the door is opened widely to 
all the superstitio of antiquity, and it streams into Christianity 
with alarming speed and strength,™ bringing with it on the one hand 
belief in demons, and devil play, and, on the other, worship of angels 
in connection with the cult of saints. 

And since it is no longer God and his salvation which are kept 
exclusively in view, but man and his accomplishments, asceticism, 
in the sense of meritorious action to help win salvation, very soon 
comes into Christianity. The note of joy and pleasure is past; 
there is trembling and fear as formerly before Jesus came. 

So we see that all the motives of antiquity which in primitive 
Christianity exerted scarcely any perceptible influence upon the 
first Christians, asserted themselves with increasing power from 
the second century on, as was the case also outside the Christian 
church in the religious development of heathendom, in Neoplato- 
nism. Against this background is seen the significance of the fact 
that early Christianity was so free from these motives. The New 
Testament belongs in antiquity, in the first century, yet it never- 
theless transcends its age and belongs to all the centuries. 


% See my article, “Charms,” in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 



































THE HEBREW VIEW OF SIN 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 
Meadville Theological School 


The theologian is constantly tempted to read the monuments 
of the past in the light of present experience. And in no case is 
this temptation more strongly felt than in the discussion of the 
important topic of sin. Generations of pious men have elaborated 
a clear-cut doctrine of sin, regarded as apostasy from God, and they 
have then found this doctrine everywhere enunciated in Scripture. 
Even treatises on biblical theology have not always escaped the 
influence of this strongly established tradition. For this reason 
there seems to be room for a fresh investigation of the facts, and 
this is attempted in the following paper. 

Lexical tradition assigns to the common Hebrew word for 
sin (NOM) the primitive meaning, “‘he missed the mark.” One 
passage in the Old Testament seems to support this definition, 
where we read: “Every one could sling a stone at a hair and 
not miss.”* But noticing that the verb is pointed as a hiphil we 
see that there is no reason for departing from the usual meaning. 
What the author meant was that the archer did not make the arrow 
go wrong. The Arabic lexicographers, who are commonly cited in 
favor of the alleged primitive meaning, know quite well that the 
word means “‘he did wrong.”’ They do indeed cite instances where 
the archer makes the arrow go wrong, and they also cite cases where 
the verb apparently means “he strayed from the road.” They 
are careful to add, however, that this may be done intentionally 
or unintentionally, which disproves the alleged primitive meaning; 
for no one misses the mark or the road intentionally. The fact 
that here also the causative form of the verb is used shows that the 
Arab thought of the man who strayed from the path as spoiling 
the trail, confusing it, making it wrong. 

We cannot get farther back toward primitive usage then than 

t Judg. 20:16. 
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to say the verb means simply “to go wrong,” or “to be in the 
wrong,” whether this comes about through heedlessness (the Arab 
uses the word of the boiling over of a pot), by mistake, or by malice 
prepense. The Koran agrees with this, for on the one hand it 
calls Pharaoh, Haman, Joseph’s brothers, and Potiphar’s wife by 
the name “sinners,”’ and on the other allows that in case of unin- 
tentional error (“sin”) forgiveness may be granted. 

A large number of Old Testament passages show that a sin is 
anything which puts a man in the wrong with reference to another 
man, which offends him. Pharaoh’s butler and baker offend their 
master, and are put into prison. Laban pursues Jacob and reminds 
him that he is able to do him an injury. Jacob expostulates: 
‘What is my trespass? What is my sin that thou hast hotly 
pursued me?” Similarly Abimelech to Abraham: “What have I 
done to thee, and what have I sinned against thee, that thou hast 
brought upon me and my kingdom a great sin?” David raises 
the same question when convinced of Saul’s enmity. Jephthah’s 
argument with the Ammonites turns on the point whether there 
has been actual injury (sin) to justify the war. Judah will be a 
sinner against his father if he does not bring Benjamin back to 
him, and Bathsheba asserts that if Adonijah comes to the throne 
she and Solomon will be sinners. In no one of these cases is there 
a question of violation of positive law, or of deviation from a 
moral standard. The only thing which the writer has in mind is 
that there has been offense of one person by another. Similarly, 
when Hezekiah confesses to Sennacherib that he has sinned, he 
does not mean that he did not act in good conscience in revolting, 
but that events have put him in the power of his adversary. To 
this extent only is he in the wrong.” 

Emphasis is evidently laid upon the fact that an offense has 
been committed, and not at all upon the motive of the offender. 
Moreover it is assumed that the offended party will take his revenge 
without stopping to inquire into motive. The avenger of blood 
will pursue the manslayer, and the common conscience justifies 
him in taking life for life without allowing any plea in mitigation. 


2 The cases cited are so familiar that I have not thought it necessary to give 
references. 
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Moreover the solidarity of the clan is such that the offense against 
one becomes an offense against all. Here is where the poor man, 
the client, or the slave finds his security. The poor man can 
appeal to his more powerful brother, the client can claim the aid 
of his patron, and the slave that of his master to avenge him of his 
adversary. As every violation of tribal custom involves offense 
of some member of the clan there is a standard of morality, but 
not a code of law in our sense of the words. 

Offenses against the divinity are regarded from the same point 
of view with offenses against men. Direct infringement of his 
rights will of course call out his anger. Uzzah’s well-meant grasp- 
ing of the Ark wasasin. So was David’s intrusion into the sphere 
of the divine knowledge in taking the census. The tragedy of the 
house of Eli was brought about by the conduct of his sons who 
despised the sacred offerings. Their father warns them that it is 
more dangerous to offend God than to offend man: ‘If a man sin 
against a man God will arbitrate the matter; but if a man sin 
against Yahweh, who can intercede for him?” Jonathan ate a 
little honey on which a taboo rested, and the God demanded his 
life as a penalty, though the trespass was done in entire ignorance. 
The people sinned against Yahweh in eating with the blood because 
the blood is Yahweh’s portion. The non-payment of vows is of 
course a sin because it withholds what belongs to Yahweh. Pha- 
raoh’s sin against Yahweh consists in forbidding his people to make 
the pilgrimage and pay their dues at the sanctuary. As in the 
cases of an offense against men the emphasis is laid not at all upon 
the motive but upon the fact of an injury having been done. The 
injury may be by words as well as by deeds. Job fears that his 
sons may have sinned by cursing God in their hearts, and the 
crowning proof of Job’s own righteousness is that he did not sin 
with his lips or charge God with injustice. 

As the divinity is a member of the clan he may be offended by 
any breach of tribal morality. The human members of the clan 
are in fact his clients, and may count on his help to vindicate them 
against overbearing tribesmen and also against strangers. So 
Abraham was protected even when we should pronounce him in the 
wrong. Yahweh thus taking the part of the weaker party became 
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the guardian of tribal morality. The most striking case is that of 
Uriah. David seems to have had no scruples about his conduct 
in this matter until Yahweh interfered directly—was not the sub- 
ject in the power of the king? But Yahweh looked upon Uriah as 
his client and took his part. Then David recognized that he had 
sinned against Yahweh. From this point of view we understand 
the preaching of the earlier prophets. The sins of the people were 
not violations of some published code of morality—no such code 
is appealed to. They consisted in trespass upon the rights of the 
widow, the orphan, and the client, who were recognized by Yahweh 
as under his care. It is sometimes said that the wrath of Yahweh 
is roused only by those offenses which break the covenant between 
him and his people. But there is no evidence that these sins of 
which the prophets speak were regarded as breaches of the cove- 
nant. All that is assumed is that the rights of those who cannot 
protect themselves are cared for by God. Even the rights of 
foreigners are thus protected. Joseph would sin against God if he 
trespassed upon the marital rights of his master. The men of 
Sodom were sinners against Yahweh in that they violated the 
common-sense of decency, as well as the rights of hospitality. 
Damascus, Edom, and Moab are denounced because they have 
outraged humanity by their cruelty. 

Up to this point we have no reason to suppose that the Old 
Testament writers conceived sin as apostasy from God or trans- 
gression of his law. Sin is anything which offends a person, and 
God is prominent in the thought of the writers because he is the 
most powerful person whom one is in danger of offending. It is 
clear, however, that at some point in history the idea that sin is 
transgression of a divine command comes in. It is probable that 
this view became prominent only after the establishment of the 
monarchy. And it is probable that case-law preceded a code or 
body of statutes. We have already seen that the divinity was 
appealed to, to arbitrate between man and man. What this means 
is set before us in the account of Moses’ activity as minister of the 
oracle: ‘‘The people come to me to inquire of God; when they 
have a suit they come to me and I judge between a man and his 
fellow.” The context shows that the judgment was given by the 
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prophet in the name of Yahweh. In this state of affairs disregard 
of the judgment of Yahweh would be an offense against him and 
call forth his wrath. When the king became chief justice of the 
nation disobedience to his direct commands was also reckoned 
among the chief sins. Apparently a considerable time elapsed 
after the establishment of the monarchy before the necessity was 
felt of collecting the scattered decisions and commands of the 
king in a code. The Deuteronomic writers, however, saw that it 
would be well to define in white and black the rights of Yahweh 
and to record his judgments. It is they who define sin to be 
disregard of the judgments and disobedience to the statutes, and 
to this they add violation of the covenant. 

It needs no argument to show that the violation of the covenant 
is direct trespass on the rights of Yahweh. The covenant gave 
him an exclusive claim on the worship of the people. Defection 
from him roused his jealousy. Jeremiah holds that Israel has 
gone beyond the gentiles in depravity because they have exchanged 
their God for another. Hosea had already compared their sin to 
that of the wife who is unfaithful to her husband. The reason for 
all the calamities which befell Judah is found in this: “ Your 
fathers forsook me and walked after other gods and served them.” 
The Deuteronomic writer paraphrases this: “They made him 
jealous by strangers and provoked him by abominations.” The 
later literature is full of such accusations. 

It is obvious that we have got to a point where the intention is 
recognized as determining the quality of the act. Disobedience 
to a specific command of Yahweh cannot be unwitting. Thus Saul 
in sparing Agag must have been cognizant of what he was doing, 
though he could hardly have fully realized the consequences which 
would follow. The case of the people in the wilderness who so 
often refused to obey the command of Moses, and who chronically 
murmured against their God is similar. Disloyalty is emphasized: 
“How long will this people despise me and how long will they not 
believe in me in spite of all the wonders which I have done in the 
midst of them?” In Jeremiah also the sin of Israel comes from the 
fact that the people walk in the stubbornness of their evil heart. 
On the other hand, Yahweh was gratified by the willingness of the 
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people to hear the instructions of Moses, and wished that there 
might be such a heart in them to fear him always. 

Such passages show that there was a correct apprehension of 
sin as a state of mind. But it still remains true that when the 
Hebrew writer used the word sin he thought rather of the fact that 
an offense had been committed than of the state of mind of the 
offending party. Evidence of this is found in the prominence 
given to unwitting offenses, especially in the later literature. 
With the best intention in the world it was still possible to be a 
sinner. To understand the anxiety of the believer on the subject 
of unwitting sin we must remember the traditional right of the 
offended party to compensation, regardless of the intention which 
lay behind the act. If the injured person does not take the éalio he 
must be satisfied by a money payment. In other words, a sin creates 
a claim, and the sinner rests under this as a debt until satisfaction 
is given. The idea is well expressed by Mohammed: ‘The soul 
charged with the load of its actions shall not bear that of another,” 
and again: ‘‘The unbelievers say to the believers, We will carry 
your sins; but they shall not carry any part of their sins, for they 
are liars; but they shall surely carry their own burdens.” In the 
Old Testament we read that the man who curses his God shall 
“carry his sin,” and Yahweh found the sin of Sodom very heavy. 
Although, as we see from these instances, the load is called sin, 
the more common word for it is “guilt” (1). The people who 
disobeyed in the wilderness ‘‘carried their guilt” forty years. 
Isaiah sees his people loaded down with guilt, and declares that 
they drag guilt along with cords of falsehood, and sin with a cart- 
rope. Cain finds his guilt too heavy to bear, and the context shows 
that he is thinking not of the load upon his conscience, but of the 
liability to be slain by some avenger. 

The point here is that the load of guilt, however it has been con- 
tracted, is realistically conceived as resting upon the offender until 
it can be removed. It rests not alone upon the offender. The 
solidarity of the clan or nation is such that the offense of one 
becomes the offense of all. Abimlech knew that if he had invaded 
Abraham’s rights he would have brought sin upon his whole king- 


3 Koran 39:9 and 29:11. 
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dom. Aaron brought guilt upon the community by making the 
calf, though we may remark that in this case the community took 
part in the sin. Achan, however, by his sin infected the whole 
people, though they were in ignorance of the transgression for 
which they suffered. The Deuteronomist warns his reader not 
to make the land sin, and the context shows that he is not thinking 
of the evil example but of the guilt contracted by the individual 
infecting the community. When Abigail, and afterward the 
woman of Tekoa, politely offer to take David’s guilt upon them- 
selves they are of course thinking that there is no actual danger, 
but the form of speech shows that the thought of transference of 
guilt was not foreign to the people. The Law declares that one 
should rebuke his neighbor if he sees him sinning, otherwise he 
will “bear sin” because of him. Especially prominent in the 
thought of reflecting men was the burden of guilt which descended 
from father to son. The bloodshed by Saul rested upon his house 
until the debt was discharged. The exiled Jews therefore, in com- 
plaining that the fathers had eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth were set on edge, had tradition on their side. The Levitical 
writer draws a somber picture of the people in the captivity pining 
away in the guilt of their fathers. To the people who so vividly 
realized the burden or debt of sin the important question was 
whether this load could be removed. The answer of the Law was 
that it could, if it had been unwittingly contracted. 

To understand the treatment of this question we need to take 
account of a class of passages which we have hitherto left out of 
our discussion. These visualize sin, not as a burden but as a 
stain, not as a debt but as a defilement. This idea is of course 
ancient. Priestly tradition had always thought of certain things 
as “taboo,” that is, contrary to the worship of Yahweh. The man 
infected by a taboo must not approach the sanctuary, for the 
sanctity of Yahweh reacted against the thing taboo and destroyed 
it. It is Ezekiel who among Old Testament writers first distinctly 
identified sins with things ritually unclean. He classes all sins 
as “‘abominations”—a distinctly ritual term, designating whatever 
is contrary to the nature of the divinity. In his view the reason 
why Israel was given over to the enemy was that the people had 
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made Yahweh’s house intolerable to him by these uncleannesses. 
The kings had brought their foreign slaves into the temple and had 
buried their dead in its immediate vicinity. Therefore Yahweh 
does not hesitate to say: “They have polluted my land with the 
carcasses of their detestable things and have filled mine inheritance 
with their abominations.” 

That sin and defilement are identified must be evident from 
many passages. Thus the priest takes sin upon himself if he eats 
anything which dies of itself or that is torn by beasts, or if he 
touches anything that has been in contact with a dead body—all 
ritual offenses. And it must be evident that the whole group of 
words which speak of cleansing, washing away, purifying, wiping 
out sin or guilt are based upon the ritual conception, for these 
words originally referred to acts of lustration performed at the 
sanctuary or at least commanded by the priest. It is the business 
of the minister of the sanctuary to inform men what they must 
do in order to approach the Divinity in an acceptable manner, and 
this involves the removal of whatever defilements they have 
contracted. The blame of Judah’s calamities is laid upon the 
priests because they have been lax in this duty: “Her priests did 
violence to my tora, and profaned my sacred things; they did 
not distinguish between sacred and common, and they did not 
instruct concerning clean and unclean . . . . so I was profaned in 
the midst of them.” In giving the instruction here referred to 
the priests were guided by a tradition which had come down from 
antiquity, and which of course became more elaborate as time 
went on. The codification of this tradition showed the earnest- 
ness of the post-exilic community in the endeavor to make their 
land fit for the dwelling of Yahweh. They would guard against 
everything which would disturb the sacred character of the land. 
In the literal sense Israel was to be a kingdom of priests; all the 
members of the community were to be consecrated persons, living 
in a consecrated land. This was why Yahweh had separated 
them from all the nations: “You shall therefore make a distinction 
between clean beast and unclean, and between clean fowl and 
unclean; and you shall not make yourselves abominable by beast or 
bird or anything wherewith the ground teems, which I have sepa- 
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rated from you as unclean; and you shall be sacred to me, for I, 
Yahweh, am sacred.” The danger of contamination under such 
a system needs no demonstration. 

What we have to note is that these defilements are offenses 
against the Divinity just as truly as any of the ethical transgres- 
sions against which the prophets inveigh. In fact the Hebrew 
writers themselves do not always make clear whether a particular 
sin is trespass upon the rights of God or man, or disobedience 
of a statute, or ritual uncleanness. When they speak of Achan’s 
sin they call it a trespass as though the invasion of Yahweh’s 
property rights were in question. But the course of the narrative 
shows that the contagion of a taboo laid upon the devoted thing 
was what infected not Achan alone but the whole camp. The 
frequent denunciation of polytheism is based not alone on the idea 
that worship of another god is disloyalty to Yahweh, but also on 
the thought that the rites of another divinity are highly taboo. 
The broth of abominable things of which these worshipers partook 
brought them into communion with the demons, and they could 
not partake of the cup of Yahweh and at the same time of the cup 
of these others. From this point of view we understand the 
pitilessness with which the Deuteronomists command that all 
the inhabitants of an idolatrous city shall be exterminated, and 
that all their property shall be destroyed by fire. The whole 
is something infected, contact with which would be dangerous. 

When the priestly view prevailed, it is evident that the tendency 
to a strictly ethical conception according to which sin is in the 
intention, must receive a setback. In a world full of things un- 
clean, defilement is certain to be contracted in spite of the most 
strenuous efforts to avoid it. Yet if contracted it is dangerous 
not only to the infected person but also to the whole community. 
Fortunately the priestly tradition not only defined what constituted 
impurity; it also prescribed means by which impurity might be 
removed. First of all the community may be cleansed by the 
expulsion of the infected member. The leper, he who has an 
issue, the one who is defiled by contact with a corpse, must be shut 
out of the camp, so long as the defilement lasts. Those who of 
set purpose commit any of the graver offenses against Yahweh 
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are to be excommunicated permanently, or else put to death— 
for our present purpose it is not necessary to inquire which alter- 
native is contemplated by the Law. Thirty-six different crimes 
are specified as entailing this penalty, and the list shows the com- 
plete fusion of the ethical and the ritual point of view. For we 
find, side by side with incest, blasphemy, and idolatry, the purely 
ritual offenses of eating the sacrificial flesh when unclean, eating 
fat or blood, and eating leavened bread in Passover. Where, 
however, these acts are committed in ignorance, and wherever 
defilement is contracted by the accidents of human life the infected 
person may be purified by an offering. 

The close connection of the offerings prescribed for these cases 
with the subject of sin is indicated by their names. One of them 
is called hatiath from the verb we have studied; the other is the 
asham, from a root meaning “to be guilty” or “to trespass.” 
We may conjecture that originally both of them were intended to 
make good some damage that has been done, being in fact money 
payments discharging the debt, which, as we have seen, rests upon 
every offender. The asham appears in connection with the return 
of the Ark from the country of the Philistines, where those who 
have had it in charge and have experienced the anger of Yahweh 
make acknowledgment of their wrong by a gift of golden mice. 
In another passage we learn that the priests were authorized to 
receive the money of the asham and the money of the hattath. 
It does not seem violent to interpret both words as designating 
damages assessed upon an offender against ritual tradition. As 
is the case in our legal use of the word “damages,” the same term 
is used to designate the trespass and the payment which is to make 
good the trespass. In the case of the hattath it seems possible 
to trace the steps by which the word passed from one meaning to 
the other. Our starting-point must be the activity of the priest 
already alluded to, his activity in determining whether the layman 
was fit to approach the Divinity. In this way he distinguished 
between clean and unclean. If he found his client unclean he must 
instruct him how to get rid of the infection. The same verb is 
used to designate both acts—pronouncing the man unclean, and 
relieving him of the disability. The verb used is the intensive 
stem of the root we have been considering. 
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When Jacob expostulated with Laban for the way in which 
he had been treated he said: ‘That which was torn by beasts 
I brought not to thee; I bore the loss of it.” The verb translated 
“T bore the loss of it” means “I unsinned it.” The same verb 
is used in the ritual for the house infected by what is called leprosy. 
The house is to be “‘unsinned” or “undefiled” (to coin words 
that will represent the idea) by a purifying rite, similar to the one 
used in the case of a human leper. Whether demonistic beliefs 
originally underlay the ritual does not now concern us, for the 
documents make no use of such beliefs. They content themselves 
with codifying the practices which remove the defilement. When 
the ashes of a burnt heifer are sprinkled on the man who has been 
in contact with a dead body they ‘“‘unsin” or “undefile” him. 
Ezekiel uses the same verb to describe the cleansing both of the 
altar and of the sanctuary which alone will make them fit for the 
service. Parallel is the command to Moses to “unsin”’ the altar 
of the tabernacle before consecrating it, and in this case it is dis- 
tinctly said that the rite is accomplished by the hattath. 

The cleansing of the leper has been referred to, and may be 
looked at a little more closely. Two distinct ceremonies are 
enjoined. The first takes place outside the camp and is performed 
with two birds. One of these is slain, the other bird is dipped in its 
blood, and some of the blood is sprinkled on the convalescent. 
The living bird is then allowed to go free. Demonistic ideas are 
here in evidence. The blood of the slain bird is the means of 
communion between the man and the living bird, the effect of 
which is to transfer whatever uncanny influence still lingers about 
the man from him to the bird which then flies away with it. This 
preliminary ceremony is separated by an interval of seven days 
from the one which follows it. This second one brings the man 
into communion with Yahweh, for at its conclusion he offers a 
burnt-offering, showing his full right in the congregation. This 
communion is effected by an asham, probably because it is assumed 
that during his separation the man has not paid all his dues at the 
sanctuary. The significance of the ceremony is seen in the applica- 
tion of the blood of the offering to the right ear, the right thumb, 
and the right great toe of the offerer. Moreover there is a rite 

4 Lev. 14:49 and 52. 
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of consecration with oil: “The priest shall take some of the log of 
oil and pour it into the palm of his left hand, and the priest shall 
dip his forefinger in the oil which is in his left hand, and shall 
sprinkle the oil with his finger seven times before Yahweh, and of 
the rest of the oil the priest shall put some on the tip of the right 
ear of him that is to be cleansed, and on his right thumb, and on 
his right toe, over the blood of the asham; and the rest of the oil 
that is in the priest’s hand he shall put upon the head of him who 
is cleansed.’”’ The parallel with the consecration of the priest 
has often been noted. In that case also the blood of an offering 
(here called the consecration offering) is applied to the right ear, 
thumb, and great toe of the priest, and the sacred oil is poured 
over his head as well as sprinkled on his garments. If the idea of 
consecration is present in the case of the priest it must also be 
present in the case of the leper. Oil is said, in fact, to effect the 
consecration both of the tent and of the priests.’ 

Though asham and hattath were originally intended to compen- 
sate for some damage or trespass, both have now become means 
of purification. Their sacredness is such that they counteract 
the innumerable taboos which may infect men or things. It is 
because this purifying effect is common to both classes that they 
are so imperfectly distinguished by the Levitical writers. In 
one instance they seem to be actually identified, for we read that he 
who has discovered his fault ‘‘shall bring his asham to Yahweh 
for his sin which he has sinned, a female from the flock, a lamb 
or a kid, for a hattath.” In another passage “water of hattath” 
is evidently water of purification. It is not without reason, 
therefore, that Josephus says: ‘‘The Law has ordained several 
purifications at our sacrifices,” and relates that Moses purified the 
priests with water from perennial springs and “with such sacrifices 
as are usually offered to God on such occasions.” Josephus was 
well aware that Jewish and gentile ideas on this subject were very 
similar. Greek religion laid much stress upon purifications; 
purifying sacrifices were offered at the opening of the festivals; 


5 Lev. 8:10-12, 22f. The rite of cleansing for the leper is contained in Lev. 
14: 1-32. 
6Num. 8:7; cf. Lev. 5:6. 
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those who had attended a funeral and were therefore defiled were 
cleansed by sacrificial blood; the altar itself was cleansed by 
sprinkling with blood.’ 

The rigor of the Pentateuchal theory is evident. The code 
was compiled for a community of the faithful who are supposed 
always to have the will to obey. The sin unto death, that is, any 
disobedience which is committed with full knowledge, is to be 
punished with death or excommunication: ‘‘There is no forgiveness 
for the sin unto death,” says the Book of Jubilees, and the New 
Testament parallel will occur to everyone. Judith tells Holofernes 
that if the people of Bethulia once trespass on the sacred things, 
even under pressure of famine, they will surely be destroyed. It 
is for the ignorances only of the Jews that the angels make inter- 
cession. The first effect of the stringency was to extend the 
definition of unwitting sin so as to include a good deal which 
could not be said to be done in ignorance. So long as the believer 
was conscious of an intention to keep the Law he could hope that 
his errors would be charged to ignorance. The protestations of 
innocence and uprightness which we read in some of the Psalms 
become more intelligible if we remember that the authors mean 
to assert that they have not sinned with a high hand, that is, with 
malice prepense. 

It follows that where there was a genuine conviction of sin 
recourse was not had to the sin-offerings for relief. That there 
was real conviction of sin in the Jewish community is abundantly 
evident. Tender consciences had their sensitiveness heightened by 
the thought that even unwitting sins might bring calamity upon 
the community, and they were further depressed by the continuing 
misfortunes of their people which they interpreted as the evidence 
that the burden of past sins had not yet been lifted. Daniel voices 
the convictions of the pious when he says: ‘‘We have sinned and 
dealt perversely, have done wickedly and have rebelled, even turn- 
ing aside from thy commandments and thine ordinances, neither 
have we hearkened to thy servants the prophets.” In like manner 
the second Isaiah: “‘Our rebellions are many before thee, and our 


7 Numerous citations will be found in Wachter, Reinheitsvorschriften im grie- 
chischen Kult, and also in Stengel, Opferbriuche der Griechen. 
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sins testify against us; for our rebellions are present with us and 
as for our guiltinesses we know them—transgressing and denying 
Yahweh, turning away from following God, speaking oppression 
and revolt, conceiving and uttering from the heart words of false- 
hood.”” On the basis of the priest-code these authors must give 
up hope, for, as we have seen, this code has nothing but excom- 
munication for those who sin in the sense of these confessions. 

As if to give us double assurance that the hope of forgiveness 
was not based on the ritual the most penitent of these writers take 
pains to tell us that God does not desire burnt-offering or sin- 
offering. The ground of their conviction is of course that the 
prophets had been, if anything, hostile to the sacrificial service. 
The priest-code alone never was the law of the Jews. They had 
along with it the other books, and the teachings of these books on 
the subject of sin and forgiveness had great influence on the spirit- 
ually minded. The priest-code was taken at its face value, as 
showing the way of purification for those who made mistakes or 
were uninstructed. But forgiveness for sin in the proper sense 
of the term was looked for on quite other than ritual grounds. 

The prophets though, as we have said, opposed to the ritual 
and even denouncing it as valueless in the sight of God, were yet 
very positive that forgiveness will be granted to those who seek 
it. Even Jeremiah, the most pessimistic of them, holds out the 
hope of pardon. But the forgiveness will be an act of free grace 
and not conditioned by sacrifice. Ezekiel, the most ritualistic of 
the prophets, agrees with the others: ‘Not for your sake [cer- 
tainly not for the sake of your sacrifices we might read between the 
lines] but for my sacred name’s sake do I act,” is his frequent 
assertion. The same prophet insists that all that the sinner has 
to do is to turn from his evil ways. This is the more significant 
in that to his view the sins of the people are all defilements, and 
ritual cleansing is necessary to the communion of Yahweh with 
his people. The messianic time will be distinguished by the 
punctilious care with which the purifying sacrifices will be offered. 
But before this time comes there will be an act of free forgiveness 
—a purification graciously ministered by God himself: “TI will 
sprinkle clean water upon you and you shall be clean; from all 
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your filthiness and from all your idols will I cleanse you; a new 
heart also will I give you and a new spirit will I put in you.” 

The narrative books lay no stress on sacrifices as a condition of 
forgiveness. The recalcitrant people who so tried Yahweh’s 
patience in the wilderness were frequently forgiven, but not on 
the ground of expiatory sacrifices. The intercession of Moses is 
by prayer and expostulation without rites or ceremonies. Even 
in the striking scene where Aaron saves the people from annihila- 
tion by prompt intervention it is the sacred incense which is effective 
and not a sacrifice of any sort. The crime of David, serious as it 
was and impossible to excuse on the ground of ignorance, was 
forgiven when he confessed it and no mention is made of sacrifice. 
The prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the temple assumes 
that Yahweh will forgive when the sinner prays toward the place. 
With reference to the Jews of the dispersion this was of course a 
distinct benefit, for it was physically impossible for them to bring 
the sin-offering if such had been required. But this cannot be the 
reason why the sin-offerings are ignored in so many passages. If 
the sin-offerings had been necessary to forgiveness (in the mind 
of the priestly writers, I mean) they would have been insisted on 
in spite of considerations of mere convenience. All that the pro- 
phetic theologian requires of the wicked man is that he forsake his 
way and turn unto Yahweh and he will abundantly pardon. The 
Sibylline oracle does not require even the gentile convert to bring 
a reconciling sacrifice, but urges him only to give up murder and 
bathe the whole body in running water, and stretching out hands 
to heaven to pray for forgiveness for former deeds, and to reconcile 
with praise to God the former bitterness.® 

Doubtless the priestly writers were moved by the expectation 
that in the time to come the people would receive the supernatural 
cleansing promised by Ezekiel. Instead of making the forgiveness 
of the people depend upon the sacrifices, they believed that the 
forgiveness would come first, after which there would be no inten- 
tional sin and all that would be needed would be purification from 
unintentional or accidental defilement. Was it not written that 


§ That in a few cases Yahweh is said to have been mollified by a burnt-offering 
does not invalidate what has been said. 
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Yahweh would forgive the guilt of the people and remember their 
sin no more, after which he would enter into a new covenant with 
them, writing his laws in their hearts? In the confidence that 
the messianic time was just at hand the great evangelical prophet 
assures Zion: ‘I am he who blots out thy rebellions for my own 
sake and I will not remember thy sins,” and again: “I have 
blotted out as a cloud thy transgressions, and as a thick mist thy 
sins.” In like manner the Psalmists declare that God has forgiven 
guilt, has covered up sin, has turned from the fierceness of his 
wrath. Every favorable turn of the national fortune was taken 
as an earnest of the good time coming, but the benefits which the 
people tasted by anticipation were in no sense conditioned by the 
sacrificial system. 

And if these writers did not make forgiveness conditional upon 
the bringing of a sin-offering, it is also true that the ritual itself 
does not require repentance as necessary on the part of the offerer. 
This is not clear to many Bible readers, and the commentators 
think it necessary to read between the lines and they assure us 
that repentance is presupposed. But it is strange that this is 
nowhere stated in so many words. The distinctive word “‘repent”’ 
is not found in connection with the sacrificial rules. In connection 
with the trespass-offering it is indeed once said that the offerer 
shall confess. But this is only because the amount of the trespass 
must be made known before the priest can tell whether the man 
is in fact conforming to the law. Affliction of soul is commanded 
for the great Day of Atonement, but even here it is not said that 
men must be sorry for their sins. The critical nature of the day 
is sufficient to account for the somber mood of the worshipers 
without supposing any distinct repentance. The priestly writers 
only showed their consistency in thus ignoring the subject of 
repentance, for they provided purification for unwitting sins only, 
and a man cannot in any just sense repent of a defilement which 
he has contracted without intent. 

Why then, it will be asked, is so much emphasis laid on the 
sacrificial system? The answer must be plain: the emphasis was 
the emphasis laid upon the observance of the Law asa whole. In 
all its parts the Law is the will of God, and to break one of the 
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least of the commandments is to incur his wrath. The pious Jew 
rejoices not that the sacrifices have obtained forgiveness for him, 
but that his obedience has been accepted. When he is conscious 
that he has fallen short he finds relief in confession and prayer, 
knowing that the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit. There was 
no doubt a vivid sense of the value of the purifications, which 
value consisted in their keeping the people in communion with 
Yahweh. But this value did not inhere in the sin-offerings in any 
special sense. The head-band of Aaron takes away the guilt oi 
the sacred things; the daily burnt-offering preserves the covenant. 

Evidence that it was really the observance of the Law which 
was emphasized may be found in the Wisdom literature. Here, 
as is well known, special attention was given to the ethical precepts 
of the Law, and it is even held that guilt may be removed by 
attention to these. ‘By kindness and fidelity guilt is erased,” 
says Proverbs, and Ben Sira is in harmony: ‘As water quenches 
fire so righteousness will obliterate sin.” The same author credits 
piety toward a father with equal potency. Daniel exhorts Nebu- 
chadnezzar to redeem his sins by righteousness, and his guilt by 
showing mercy to the poor. Tobit believes that before the Most 
High mercy is a good sacrifice, and that beneficence saves from 
death and cleanses every sin. According to the Psalms of Solomon 
the righteous man atones (compensates) for unwitting sin by 
fasting and humbling his soul. These writers do not reject the 
sacrificial service, as is shown by Ben Sira, who exhorts to the 
faithful performance of the sacrifices as something commanded, at 
the same time warning his reader not to trust to their efficacy too 
implicitly. 

It is only in this later period of the history that we get the 
familiar definition of sin as disobedience or any want of conformity 
(intentional or unintentional) to the Law of God. And when we 
go farther and say that sin is any deviation from the perfect ethical 
standard embodied in the Law, we go beyond what is written. 
In fact the Jew did not inquire whether the Law embodied the 
perfect ethical standard or not. The Law embodied the will of 
God for Israel; that was enough for the faithful, and any inquiry 
into its reason or its conformity with man’s ethical ideas was 
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rationalism. It is astonishing that this should be ignored when 
Ezekiel in plain terms says that Yahweh had given the people 
laws that were ethically indefensible: ‘I gave them statutes not 
good, and judgments in which they should not live, and polluted 
them with their gifts in making them sacrifice every firstborn, 
that I might make them guilty, that they might know that I am 
Yahweh.”® The declaration of the Psalmist that the judgments 
of Yahweh are truth, only shows the variety of conceptions with 
which we have to deal. 

After what has been said it is hardly necessary to ask whether 
the animal victim in the sacrifices (specifically in the sin-offering) 
was a substitute for the offerer, suffering the penalty which should 
have been visited on the man. The question may be touched upon, 
however, because Babylonian analogies seem to favor the strictly 
vicarious theory. The case is this: In some Babylonian rites of 
healing an animal is slain, and the body is brought into contact 
with the sick man. The demon of disease is then begged to accept 
the life of the animal for the life of the man, after which the disease 
is supposed to leave the man and take possession of the animal 
carcass. The texts seem specifically to assert that the animal is 
a substitute forthe man. Such assertions are conspicuous, however, 
by their absence in the case of the Hebrew sin-offering. Various 
cases of substitution do indeed occur in the Old Testament. The 
most easily explained is the ram which took the place of Isaac in 
the story of the testing of Abraham. The story is intended to 
justify the provision of the Law which allowed the firstborn son to 
be redeemed instead of being sacrificed. But this is not a case of 
substitutionary atonement; the life of the firstborn is not forfeited, 
nor is the offering a sin-offering. A late writer in thinking of the 
offering of the firstborn does indeed ask: “Shall I bring my first- 
born for my rebellion, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?”’ 
But the context shows that he is seeking to know whether the most 
valuable of all offerings will secure him access to the Divinity. 
Moreover the question is introduced only rhetorically to show that 
the popular conception of the sacrifices is an erroneous one. It is 
sometimes thought that Moses offers himself as a substitute for 


9 Ezek. 20:25 f. 
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his people when he prays to be blotted out of Yahweh’s book. 
But the context shows his meaning to be that if they are to be 
destroyed he wishes to share their fate. When David prays that 
the hand of the destroyer may be upon him rather than on the 
people, he means that he is in fact the guilty one, and there can be 
no question of substitution. 

There is therefore in these cases no genuine vicariousness. And, 
as we have seen, the whole sacrificial system shows no trace of the 
idea that the animal was a substitute for the man. Only one rite 
which we have not yet considered might be adduced in favor of 
such a theory. This is the sacrifice of the Day of Atonement. 
But the more closely we examine the ritual the more difficult it is 
to suppose the idea of substitution to underlie it. The central 
feature is the sacrifice of one of two goats, and the sending away 
of the other into the wilderness. The sacrifice is a hattath like the 
others, differing from them only in that its blood purifies the inner 
sanctuary. The other goat is then burdened with the unclean- 
nesses which have been detached from the sacred place, and is 
made to carry them away to the desert demon to whom they belong. 
Neither animal is a substitute for a guilty man, or for the guilty 
nation. 

The ceremony which we have just considered is unique in that 
it recognizes the existence of the desert demon to whom the impur- 
ities can be consigned. It is of course possible that in their origin 
some of the other sin-offerings may have been based on a belief 
in demons. But if so the belief was not at all in the consciousness 
of the Levitical writers. The proof is that if the animal victim 
had actually taken up into itself the impurity of a man its flesh 
would have become taboo. But these writers take special pains 
to inform us that the flesh is most sacred. Ezekiel commands that 
the asham and hattath be slain on the same tables with the burnt- 
offering, and that their flesh be cooked in the same pots. More- 
over these offerings are actually sacrificed to Yahweh, that is, their 
blood is sprinkled on the altar, the fat and kidneys are burnt there. 
This could not be done if they had contracted the taboo of the man 
for whom they were offered. For the most part also their flesh 
was eaten by the priests though in some cases it is to be burned 
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outside the camp. In the latter case we may have a survival of 
demonistic notions, though I do not think this is at all certain. 

There can be no question of substitution in those cases where 
the evil-doers suffer and thus relieve the community of the guilt 
resting upon it. The hanging of the chiefs when the people were 
led away by Midian turned the wrath of Yahweh. According to 
the other account this was effected by the slaying of Zimri and his 
paramour. But this means only that Yahweh is satisfied by the 
punishment of some of the evil-doers and pardons the rest. Saul’s 
sons were impaled for the guilt of their father, but this was because 
the solidarity of the family made them partakers of his guilt. The 
principle of the Law is that the soul which sins with full knowledge 
shall be cut off with its guilt init. The consolation of the righteous 
is that Yahweh will destroy the sinners out of the land, and that 
in the restored Jerusalem the uncircumcised and the unclean will 
not enter. 

Only two passages, if I am not mistaken, convey the idea that 
the righteous may suffer for the guilty. One of these is the pathetic 
speech of Judah in which he offers to remain in slavery instead of 
Benjamin who is supposed to have forfeited his freedom by a crime. 
The other is the description of the suffering Servant who bore the 
guilt of many. This chapter of Isaiah is the culmination of a long 
course of reflection on the ways of Providence. The fact of the 
innocent suffering with the guilty when the nation was punished 
for its sins was too obvious to be ignored. One of the Pentateuchal 
writers realized the problem and embodied its solution in the 
account of Abraham’s intercession for Sodom. His solution is of 
course no solution, and the Book of Job which considers the same 
problem in a different form ends in a non liquet. But the Isaian 
author boldly affirms that the innocent suffer for the guilty. In 
the account of the Maccabaean martyrs the same thought seems 
hinted at—the sufferings of the seven brothers cruelly put to 
death for their fidelity to the Law will satisfy the wrath of the 
Almighty roused against the nation as a whole. But it is difficult 
to sa: how far the narrative regards this as a real case of the 
innocent suffering for the guilty, and how far the author is pos- 
sessed by the old notion of solidarity, according to which the guilt 
of the community rests on all its members. 
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The idea of substitution is sometimes thought to be contained 
in the phrase translated in some passages “bear guilt,” in others, 
“take away guilt,” and in itself capable of conveying either mean- 
ing. The unwitting sinner is said to bear his guilt until the sac- 
rifice removes it, and, on the other hand, Saul asks Samuel to take 
away his sin, that is, to forgive it. When Ezekiel asserts that the 
Levites have been guilty in times past and adds that they shall 
bear their guilt, he evidently means that their degradation from 
the priesthood is their punishment for their unfaithfulness. But 
in the legal code where it is said that the Levites shall take away 
(bear) the guilt of the people, the apparent meaning is that by their 
sanctity they will purify the people. By analogy we must translate 
the declaration to Aaron: ‘‘Thou and thy clan shall take away 
the guilt of the sanctuary, and thou and thy sons shall take away 
the guilt of your priesthood.” The parallel says that the plate of 
gold bearing the inscription ‘‘Sanctity to Yahweh” shall be on 
the forehead of Aaron and “‘ Aaron shall take away the guilt of the 
sacred things which the sons of Israel shall consecrate in all their 
sacred gifts, and it shall be always upon his forehead that they 
may be accepted before Yahweh.” There is here the same idea 
of purification which we have found to underlie the sacrificial 
service. The plate of gold, having consecrating efficiency, counter- 
acts any remaining taboo which may cling to the oblations of the 
people, or even to the priestly ministrations. There seems to be 
no case where this phrase (bear the guilt) implies substitution. 

Our study has shown us that two separate views of sin may be 
traced in the Hebrew Scriptures. One of these is social. Accord- 
ing to it sin is what offends another person, human or divine. 
When fully developed this leads to the idea that sin is disobedience 
to constituted authority expressing itself in a command. The 
other view is ritual, according to which sin is anything which makes 
a man unfit to approach the sanctuary. The combination of the 
two views came about when social regulations and priestly tradi- 
tions were embodied in a written code, every item in which was 
regarded as an express command of Yahweh, one equally binding 
with another. 











THE “TWO NATURES” AND RECENT CHRISTOLOGICAL 
SPECULATION 


Il. THE NEW TESTAMENT JESUS THE ONLY REAL JESUS 
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In a former article’ we have pointed out that the doctrine of 
the “‘Two Natures” is the common presupposition of the whole 
body of the New Testament writings—a presupposition which is 
everywhere built upon, and which comes to clear enunciation 
wherever occasion calls for it. The literature gathered into the 
New Testament is not only the earliest Christian literature which 
has come down to us, but goes back to within twenty years or so 
of the death of Christ; and since it did not create but reflects the 
faith it expresses, it must be allowed to possess a retrospective 
significance in its unbroken testimony to the belief of Christians. 
What the whole Christian community is found to be resting in, 
with complete assurance, as the truth respecting the person of its 
founder in, say, A.D. 50—a time when a large number of his personal 
followers were doubtless still living, and certainly the tradition of 
which they were bearers (cf. Luke 1:2) cannot have become obscured 
—can scarcely fail to have been the aboriginal belief of the Christian 
body. Nevertheless, a determined effort is still made to discover 
an “earlier,” “more primitive,” “simpler” view of the person of 
Christ behind the oldest attested doctrine. There is confessedly 
no “direct” evidence of the existence of any such “earlier,” ‘more 
primitive,” “simpler” view. “Of the religion of the earliest 
Jewish-Christian community,” says Johannes Weiss, as he enters 
upon the exposition of ‘“‘the faith of the primitive community,” 
“‘we have no direct witnesses; for we can, today, no longer consider 
the Epistles of Peter and James genuine works of the primitive 
apostles” —largely, it needs to be remembered, because they do 
not contain the ‘‘more primitive” Christology which it is assumed 

t The American Journal of Theology, July, 1911, pp. 337 ff. 

2 Christus, usw., 7. 
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these ‘‘primitive apostles” must have cherished. But it is thought 
that by means of indirect evidence, the existence in the first age 
of Christianity of an earlier view of Christ than any which has 
found record in the New Testament may be established. The 
whole mass of expressions of which the New Testament writers 
make use in speaking of Christ, is subjected to a searching scrutiny 
with a view to discovering among them, if possible, “survivals” 
of an “‘earlier” mode of thinking of Christ. Weiss accordingly 
continues: 


For this pre-Pauline epoch also we are first of all directed to the letters 
of Paul. He occasionally speaks of having received something from the primi- 
tive community (I Cor. 15:3 ff.). But more important still are the numerous 
elements of the oldest primitive-Christian conceptions which without expressly 
notifying the fact he carries along in his theology, and which betray themselves 
to the eye of the investigator as a universal-Christian stratum underlying 
the more Hellenistically colored specifically-Pauline doctrine. Similarly, 
all the other documents of the Apostolic and post-Apostolic age contain such 
old Christian traits, which point back to the standpoint of the oldest com- 
munity. Thereto we reckon especially the discourses in the first part of 
Acts. Though they may have come from a later time, yet, precisely in their 
Christology, they contain very antique conceptions. 


What is attempted, it will be seen, is on subjective grounds—there 
are, in the circumstances, none other available—to distinguish, 
among the New Testament deliverances concerning Christ, those 
which belong to the primitive age from those which belong to the 
age when the books were written. The whole New Testament is 
doubtless laid under contribution for this purpose, but the happy 
hunting-ground of the quest is found in the early chapters of the 
Acts and in the Synoptic Gospels. 

It is not without the clearest justification that we have empha- 
sized the purely subjective grounding of this quest. If we possessed 
a single Christian document earlier in date than those which 
constitute our New Testament, in which was taught the special 
Christology which it is proposed to extract from our New Testa- 
ment as an earlier form of belief than that which the New Testament 
itself universally commends to us, there might be some excuse for 
gathering out of our New Testament books the sentences and 
forms of expression which seemed to fall particularly in with the 
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teachings of this earlier document and pronouncing them survivals 
of its earlier modes of thought. But in the absence of any such 
earlier document, what reason is there for pronouncing these 
forms of expression “survivals”? The touchstone by which their 
“‘earlier” character is determined, Weiss tells us, resides in “the 
searcher’s eye.” That is to say, shortly, in the critic’s a-priori 
paradigms. The critic comes to his task with a settled conviction, 
a priori established, that Jesus was a mere man, and must have 
been thought of by his followers as a mere man; and sets himself 
to search out in the extant literature—which is informed by a 
contrary conviction—modes of expression which he can interpret 
as ‘‘survivals” of such an “earlier” point of view. Meanwhile, 
there is no evidence whatever that these modes of expression are 
“survivals,” or that there ever existed in the Christian community 
an “‘earlier” view of the person of Christ than that given expression 
in the New Testament writings. Reinhold Seeberg has quite 
accurately expounded the state of the case when, speaking more 
particularly of Harnack’s unfortunate attempt to distinguish in 
primitive Christianity an ‘‘adoptionist” and a “pneumatic” 
Christology, he says: 

Investigators, in my opinion, are as a rule misled by this—that they make 
the “historical Jesus” their starting-point by simple assumption, and treat all 
expressions which go beyond this as attributes added to him in gradual pre- 
cipitation on the ground of faith in his resurrection. The historical starting- 
point is, however, in reality contained in three facts: (1) that Jesus in his 
earthly life manifested a superhuman self-consciousness; (2) that his disciples 
were convinced by him, after his resurrection, not precisely by it, that they had 
directly experienced and received proof of his divine nature; and (3) that they 
accordingly honored and proclaimed him as the heavenly Spirit-Lord. These 
facts are, in my opinion, indisputable, and from these facts as a starting- 
point—they are simply “given” and not deducible—the entire thought- 
development can be fully explained. 


3 Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte?, I, 104. Seeberg, of course, only repeats in 
this what has been clearly pointed out from the beginning. Thus E. K. A. Riehm, 
Der Lehrbegriff des Hebrierbriefes (1867), 332, remarks: “That it is only on the basis 
of his well-known false preconception to the effect that the original Christian con- 
ception of the person of Christ was an Ebionitish one, that Schwegler refers the declara- 
tions as to the exaltation of the person of Christ to a mere effort, to a tendency, while 
he refers the declarations as to the likeness of Christ to men to the tradition, we note 
only in passing.” 
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When the study of historical records is approached with a fixed 
assumption of an opposite point of view to their own as instrument 
of interpretation, it is not strange if their representations are 
replaced by a set of contradictory representations. But the 
“‘results” thus reached are not in any recognizable sense “his- 
torical.” They are the product of wresting history in order to 
fill in a foregone conclusion of abstract thought.‘ 

It should not pass without very particular notice that the forms 
of expression gathered from our New Testament books, out of 
which is to be fashioned an “earlier” Christology than that pre- 
supposed by this literature, do not lie on the face of the New 
Testament as alien fragments. It is not without significance that 
Johannes Weiss, after remarking that Paul occasionally puts 
forward statements as derived by him from “the primitive com- 
munity,” at once adds that, for the purpose of reconstructing the 
faith of this ‘earlier community” from Paul’s writings, “survivals” 
in his writings not expressly notified as such are both more numer- 
ous and more important. In other words, our New Testament 
writers who have preserved for us the elements of this “earlier” 
Christology wholly different from their own and, indeed con- 
tradictory to it, have preserved them with the most engaging 
unconsciousness of their alien character: in point of fact, they 
have written down these contradictory sentences with no other 


4 Cf. Albert Schweitzer’s characterization of this method of criticism in an analo- 
gous field (The Quest of the Historical Jesus, 330-31): “In order to find in Mark 
the life of Jesus of which it is in search, modern theology is obliged to read between 
the lines a whole host of things, and those often the most important, and then to foist 
them upon the text by means of a psychological conjecture. It is determined to find 
evidence in Mark of a development of Jesus. .. . . Mark knows nothing of any 
development in Jesus..... Another hitherto self-evident point—the historical 
kernel which it has been customary to extract from the narratives—must be given up, 
until it is proved, if it is capable of proof, that we can and ought to distinguish between 
the kernel and the husk..... Whatever the results obtained by the aid of the his- 
torical kernel, the method pursued is the same: it is detached from the context and 
transformed into something different. ‘It finally comes to this,’ says Wrede, ‘that 
each critic retains whatever portion of the traditional sayings can be fitted into his 
construction of the facts and his conception of historical possibility, and rejects the 
rest.’ The psychological motiving and the psychological connection of the events 
and actions which are proposed to be found in Mark simply do not exist. That 
being so, no results whatever can be reached by the reworking of his narrative by means 
of an a-priori psychology.” 
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thought than that they were the just expression of their own 
proper views; and they betray no sense of embarrassment whatever 
with respect to them. This is true even—or perhaps we should 
say, especially—of the extreme case of the record of Peter’s christo- 
logical utterances in the earlier chapters of the Book of Acts. It 
is quite clear that Luke is wholly unaware that he is recording 
views of his Lord which differ from his own, which, indeed, are in 
sharp conflict with his own and, to speak frankly, stultify his entire 
attitude toward his Lord, for the validation of which his whole 
great two-part work was written. We may well ask whether such 
unconscious naiveté can be attributed to such an alert writer as 
Luke shows himself to be. Or if with Johannes Weiss’ we deny 
these chapters to Luke and suppose the speeches of Peter “free 
compositions” of a later author, the tour de force which we attribute 
to this great nameless dramatist rises quite to the level of the 
miraculous. It is hardly worth while to ask similarly whether 
Paul, in his fervid expressions of reverence to Christ as ‘‘Lord,” 
can be supposed with such simplicity to mix in with his own lan- 
guage, so vividly expressive of this reverence, other forms of speech 
standing in flat contradiction to all that he was proclaiming, 
merely because he found them in use in “the primitive com- 
munity.” Surely the Epistle to the Galatians does not encourage 
us to believe Paul to have been filled with such blind veneration for 
“the primitive community,” that he would be likely to continue 
to repeat its language in devout subjection to the authority of its 
modes of statement, though it ran counter to his profoundest 
convictions and his most fervent religious feelings. 

The general point we are endeavoring to make deserves some 
elaboration with special reference to the Synoptic Gospels. It is 
particularly behind their narrative that the traces of an earlier 
conception of the person of Christ than that presented by our whole 
New Testament—inclusive of these gospels—are supposed to be 
discoverable. It is frankly allowed, as we have seen, that the 
Gospels as they stand present to our view a divine Christ, an 
incarnated Son of God, who came to earth on a mission, and whose 
whole earthly life is only an episode in the existence of a Heavenly 

5 Encyclopaedia Biblica, 1, 47-48; see the allusion above, p. 547. 
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Being. But it is immediately added that in the narrative put 
together from this standpoint, there are imbedded elements of an 
earlier tradition, to which Jesus was a mere man, bounded by all 
human limitations. And it is assumed to be precisely the task of 
criticism to identify and draw out these elements of earlier tra- 
dition, that we may recover from them the idea formed of Jesus 
by his real contemporaries and, therefore, presumably, the true 
conception of him before he was transformed by the reverent 
thought of his followers into an exalted Being, to be which he 
himself made no claim. We say nothing now of purely “literary 
criticism”—the attempt to ascertain the sources on which our 
gospels as literary compositions rest, and from which they draw 
their materials. For this “literary criticism” in no way advances 
the discovery of a ‘‘more primitive’”’ Christology lying behind that 
presented by the authors of our gospels. It would have been a 
strange proceeding indeed had the authors of our gospels elected 
to draw their materials, by preference, from earlier documents 
presenting a totally different, or, rather, sharply contrasting 
conception of Jesus from that which they had in heart and mind 
to commend to their readers; and they are obviously wholly 
unaware of doing anything of the kind. Happily, we are delivered 
from the necessity of considering the possibility of such a literary 
phenomenon. It is no doubt impossible to reconstruct any of the 
sources which “have found their graves” in our gospels with full 
confidence, with respect either to the details of their contents or 
even to their general compass. But neither the ‘‘narrative source”’ 
—the so-called Urmarkus—which underlies all three of the 
Synoptics, nor the ‘‘discourses-source”—the so-called “‘Logia”— 
which underlies the common portions of Matthew and Luke not 
found also in Mark, on any rational theory of its compass and 
contents, differs in any respect in its christological point of view 
from that of the Gospels, so large a portion of which they con- 
stitute.© We may remark in passing that this carries the evi- 


6 We have already seen above (p. 358) Johannes Weiss incidentally noting the use 
in the “discourses-source” of the ‘‘Son of Man,” of Christ: of course, the same use 
occurs in the Urmarkus, however it be reconstructed. But the general point is 
easily demonstrable in detail. 
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dence for the aboriginality in the Christian community of the 
two-natured conception of Christ back a literary generation behind 
the Synoptics themselves; and that surely must bring us to a time 
which can scarcely be thought to be wholly dominated by Paul’s 
innovating influence. It is enough for us here to note, however, 
that “‘literary criticism” does not take us back to documents pre- 
senting a “pre-Pauline” Christology. If such a “pre-Pauline” 
Christology is to be found in the background of our gospels, much 
coarser methods of reaching it than “literary criticism” must be 
employed. 

The absurd attempt of P. W. Schmiedel to reverse the con- 
ception of Christ transmitted to us by the Gospels, by insisting 
that, in the first instance, we must trust only such passages as are 
—or rather, as, when torn from their contexts, may be made to 
seem—inconsistent with the main purpose of the evangelists in 
writing their gospels, namely, to honor Christ, is only an unusually 
crass application of the method which from the beginning has been 
common to the whole body of those who, like him, are in search 
of evidence in the Gospels of the existence of a “more primitive” 
tradition than that which the Gospels themselves represent. The 
essence of this method is the attempt to discover in the gospel 
narrative elements in the delineation of Jesus which are incon- 
sistent with the conception of Jesus which it is their purpose to 
convey; to which unassimilated elements of a different tradition, 
preference is at once given in point of both age and trustworthiness. 
This method is as freely in use, for instance, by Johannes Weiss, 
who seems to wish to separate himself from Schmiedel,’ as by 

7 Or can Weiss not have Schmiedel in mind in writing as follows (Jesus von Nazareth, 
1910, 93): “What mandate of the historical method, however, tells us that the inter- 
ested parties [die Betheiligten] are to be distrusted under all circumstances? There 
no doubt still exist people to whom the declarations of a pious man are antecedently 
suspicious. We need not argue with them; they have been born a century and a 
half too late. They simply neglect a moral duty when they deny to those who differ 
with them the same bona fides they make claim to for themselves. The truly unpre- 
judiced man will say: ‘With reference to the nature of a personality we shall always 
reach ultimately a clearer notion along with those who have surrendered themselves 
to his influence than with those whom either hate has made blind, or who have simply 
taken no interest in him. It is possible to think the reverence shown him excessive 


and to draw back from many things his friends say of him: yet certain fundamental 
traits are here most surely to be found.’” 
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Schmiedel himself. Let us note how Weiss deals with the 
matter:® 


The Christology of the evangelist himself [he is speaking of Mark] is 
very far advanced in the direction of the Johannine; there can be no doubt 
that Jesus is to him the Son of God, in the sense of a divine being with divine 
power and divine knowledge from the beginning on. Nothing is hidden from 
him: his own destiny, the denial, the betrayal, the fate of Jerusalem—he 
tells it all exactly beforehand. Nothing is impossible to him: the most 
marvelous healings, like the sudden cure of the withered hand, of leprosy, of 
blindness, are performed by him without any difficulty; he raises a dead person; 
he walks on the water, and feeds thousands with a few loaves; he makes the 


8 Jesus von Nazareth, usw., 132-33. It is perhaps worth while to observe how 
Riehm, in a passage which has already been adverted to (Der Lehrbegriff des Hebrier- 
briefes [1887], 331-32), already deals with this sort of criticism as applied by Schwegler 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘The two kinds of expression, set side by side, stand 
in remarkable contrast. Now it is said that the Son as the effulgence of the glory 
of God possesses the fulness of God’s essential glory, then again that like us he partakes 
of flesh and blood; now that he is eternal and unchangeable, then again that he 
is like us in all things; now he is exalted high above all men, and even above angels 
and set in an absolutely unique relation to God, then again he is placed on the level 
of men and set forth as standing in a human relation to God; there is no trait in the 
nature of God which is not found also in the nature of the Son, and yet it is only 
through severe conflicts of suffering that he struggles to attain the highest stage of 
moral-religious perfection; he upholds all things by the word of his power, and yet 
he is subjected to the cruelest sufferings and the death of the cross. With an eye on 
these contrasts it is easy to understand how Schwegler came to the contention (II, 
388): ‘We perceive still in the Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews the lack 
of harmony which belongs to the first beginnings; we meet everywhere with an 
unreconciled contradiction of the two constitutive elements of the person of Christ, 
the human and the divine in him, his subordination beneath the Father, and his 
co-ordination and consubstantiality with the Father. In spite of the visible effort 
which the author makes to bring the divine in Christ to its highest possible and most 
specific expression, there presses continually forward the traditional human concep- 
tion of the person.’ This contention is, however, thoroughly false. That it is only 
on the basis of his well-known false presupposition that the original Christian concep- 
tion of the person of Christ was an Ebionitish one, that Schwegler refers the declara- 
tions of the exaltation of the person of Christ to a mere effort, to a tendency, while he 
refers the declarations of the likeness of Christ to men to the tradition, we note only in 
passing. But even apart from this, do these two kinds of declarations really stand in 
an unreconciled contradiction to one another? The author makes it very clear that 
in his own consciousness the conciliation of the two modes of conceiving Christ, as the 
Son of God and as true man, was fully carried out, when in 5:8 he expressly says 
that the sonship to God and the learning of obedience through suffering in no way 
(as might be thought) exclude one another. It is accordingly clear to him that 
Christ on earth could be God’s Son, and true man at the same time; that he was both 
in one person.” 
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fig tree wither—it is all related as if nothing else could be expected; we see 
in these accounts neither the bold faith to which all is possible nor the enthu- 
siasm of one beside himself, nor natural intermediation; Jesus can do just 
anything. And therefore, to the evangelist, it is nothing singular that at 
his death the sun was darkened, and the veil of the temple was rent; and that 
he left the grave on the third day—all this follows altogether naturally and of 
itself from his Christology. But alongside of these stand other traits: his 
power rests on the Spirit, which was communicated to him at baptism; we 
see how this Spirit struggles with the spirits (1:25, 3:11, 5:6, 8, 9:25); his 
miraculous power is limited by unbelief (6:5), he must have faith himself 
and find faith in others if he is to help; his dominion over suffering and death 
has its limits; he trembles and is afraid, and feels forsaken by God; he is 
ignorant of the day and hour; he will not permit himself to be called ‘‘Good 
Master”; he prays to the Father like a man, and is subject to all human 
emotions, even anger, and to mistake with reference to his disciples. 

The whole art of the presentation is apparent. Weiss would 
make it appear that there are two Jesuses in Mark’s narrative, a 
divine Jesus and a human Jesus; and if we take the one, he sug- 
gests, the other must be left. Mark himself believed in the divine 
Jesus; the human Jesus, which he places by his side, must therefore 
be the ‘‘earlier” Jesus, to which he has been so accustomed that 
he cannot away with him even when he would. The astonishing 
thing, however, is that Mark is entirely unconscious of the straits 
he is in. He records the human traits, which are supposed to 
refute the whole portraiture he is endeavoring to draw, with no 
sense of their incongruity. For, “we must remember,” as Dr. 
Percy Gardner admonishes us,° ‘that the Gospels are not mere 
colorless biographies but collections of such parts of the Christian 
tradition as most impressed a society which had already begun to 
seek in the life of its founder traces of a more than human origin 
and nature.” They are, to put it more accurately, presentations 
of the salient acts and sayings of Jesus by men who thoroughly 
believed in the divine Christ, and who wished—as Dr. Gardner says 
of Paul, the master of two of these evangelists—to “place the 
human life of Jesus between two periods of celestial exaltation.” 
Why then did these men, of all men, preserve elements of an 
earlier tradition which contradict their own deepest convictions of 
the origin and nature of their Lord? Is it because they lacked 

9 Jesus or Christ? Being the Hibbert Journal Supplement for 1909, p. 46. 
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literary skill to convey the picture they were intent on conveying, 
and so, as Dr. Gardner puts it, in their attempt to depict the Jesus 
they believed in, the “‘human legend was not effaced, but it was 
supplemented here and there with incongruous elements”? Surely, 
the day is long since past when our gospels can be treated thus as 
naive narratives by childlike hands endeavoring only to set down 
the few facts concerning Christ which had come to their knowledge. 
If these elements of “‘the human legend” were retained, it was, on 
the contrary, precisely because they presented to the consciousness 
of these writers no incongruity with their conceptions of the 
divine Christ; and that is as much as to say that the Jesus whom 
they were depicting was in their view no less truly human than 
truly divine. The life of the Master on earth, which they placed 
between the two periods of celestial exaltation, bore for them the 
traits of a truly human life. 

But as soon as we say this, it is clear that we cannot appeal to 
the human traits which they ascribe to Jesus as evidence of the 
existence of an “earlier’’ Christology than theirs, which looked 
upon Jesus as merely human. These traits are congruous parts 
of their own Christology. They are not fragments of an earlier 
view of Christ’s person, persisting as ‘“‘survivals’”’ in a later view; 
they are the other half of a consistent christological conception. 
They supply, therefore, no evidence that there ever existed an 
earlier Christology than that in which they occupy a necessary 
place. We may reject, if we please, the Christology of the evangel- 
ists, and, rejecting it, insist that Christ was not a divine-human, 
but simply a human being. But we can get no support for this 
private, and possibly pious, opinion of our own, from the writings 
of the evangelists. The human traits, which they all ascribe to 
Jesus, do not in the least suggest that they, in the bottom of their 
hearts, or others before them, believed in a merely human Jesus. 
They only make it manifest that they, and those from whom they 
derive, believed in a Jesus who was human. The attempt to distort 
the evidence that they believed in a Jesus who was human, as well 
as divine, into evidence that they had inherited belief in a. merely 
human Jesus, and unconsciously lapsed into the language of their 
older and simpler faith, even when endeavoring to commend quite 
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another conception, does violence to every line of their writings; it 
is not acute historical exposition, but the crassest kind of dogmatic 
imposition. Because from the critic’s own point of view the doc- 
trine of the “Two Natures” involves a psychological impossibility, 
when he finds the evangelists presenting in their narratives a Jesus 
who is both divine and human, he proclaims that there are clumsily 
mixed here two mutually inconsistent Christologies chronologically 
related to one another as earlier and later; and because from his 
own point of view a purely divine Jesus were as impossible as a 
divine-human one, he pronounces that one of these two warring 
Christologies which makes Jesus a mere man, the earlier, “historical” 
view, and that one which makes him divine, a later, ‘‘mythical”’ view. 
For neither the one nor the other of these pronouncements, how- 
ever. has he other ground than his own a-priori prejudice. The 
divine and the human Jesus of the evangelists do not stand related 
to one another chronologically, as an earlier and a later view, but 
vitally, as the two sides of one complex personality; and had 
there been reason to interpret them as chronologically related there 
is no reason derivable from the evangelists themselves—or, we 
may add, from the history of thought in the first years of the Chris- 
tian proclamation—why the human view of Christ’s person should 
be supposed to be the earlier of the two. From all that appears in 
these narratives, and from whatever other records we possess, 
Jesus was, on the contrary, from the beginning understood by his 
followers to be very God, sojourning on earth. In a word, not 
only is the doctrine of the ‘‘ Two Natures” the synthesis of the entire 
body of christological data embodied in the pages of the New 
Testament; and not only is it the teaching of all the writers of 
the New Testament severally; but the New Testament provides 
no material whatever for inferring that a different view was ever 
held by the Christian community. The entire Christian tradition, 
from the beginning, whatever that may be worth, is a tradition 
of a two-natured Jesus, that is to say, of an incarnated God. Of 
a one-natured Jesus, Christian tradition knows nothing, and sup- 
plies no materials from which he may be inferred. 

This determination of the state of the case includes in it, it 
will be observed, Jesus’ own self-testimony. We know nothing of 
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Jesus’ self-consciousness, or self-testimony, save as it has been 
transmitted to us by his followers. The Jesus whom the evan- 
gelists have given us testifies to the possession of a self-conscious- 
ness which matches perfectly the conception of Jesus which the 
evangelists are set upon conveying; indeed, the evangelists’ 
conception of Jesus is embodied largely in terms of Jesus’ self- 
testimony. Behind this we can get only by the method of criti- 
cism whose inconsequence we have been endeavoring to expose. 
That “historical Jesus,” whom Johannes Weiss (in act of bearing 
his witness as a historian to the historical validity of the higher 
Christology) describes as, “‘so far as we can discern him, seeing 
his task in drawing his followers into the direct experience of 
sonship with God, without demanding any place for himself in 
their piety,’’° has never existed anywhere except in the imagina- 
tions of Weiss and his “liberal” fellow-craftsmen. The evangelists 
know nothing of him nor does he lurk anywhere in the background 
of their narratives. The only Jesus of which they have knowl- 
edge—or whose figure is traceable in any of their sources—is a Jesus 
who ranked himself above all creatures (Mark 13:32, one of Schmie- 
del’s “‘pillar-passages,” of which J. H. Moulton speaks as “that 
saying of uniquely acknowledged authenticity’’) ;* who represented 
himself as living continuously in an intercourse with God which 
cannot be spoken of otherwise than as perfect reciprocity (Matt. 
11:25; Luke 10:22—a passage which has its assured place in the 
“discourses-source”); and who habitually spoke of himself as 
the ‘Son of Man” (as witnessed in both the “‘narrative-source”’ 
and the “‘discourses-source’’—of course, with all the implications 
of heavenly origin, ineffable exaltation, and judgeship of the world 
—divine traits all—which accompany that designation). It is 
pure illusion, therefore, for Karl Thieme to think of himself as 
faithful to the self-consciousness of Jesus, or as casting off only an 
“apostolical theologoumenon (Glaubensgedanke)”—which he con- 
siders no fault—when he attaches himself to a merely human Jesus 
and pronounces all that is more than this “mythological.” This 
© Paulus und Jesus (1909), 5. 


Free Church Year-Book and Who’s Who for 1911, cited in the Expository Times 
May, IgII, 339. 
1 Z.Th.K., XVIII (1908), 431, 442. 
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merely human “historical Jesus” is a pure invention of the wish 
that is father to the thought, and would have been, not merely to 
Paul, as Martin Briickner justly reminds us," but to all the New 
Testament writers as well, and to Jesus himself, as depicted by 
them and as discernible in any sense behind their portraiture— 
just “nonsense.” 

We cannot withhold a certain sympathy, nevertheless, from 
men who, caught in the toils of modern naturalism, and unable 
themselves to admit the intrusion of the supernatural into this 
world of “causative nexus,” are determined to keep the merely 
human Jesus, whom alone they can allow to have existed, free 
from at least the grosser illusions concerning his person with which 
the thought of his followers has been (in their view) deformed. 
There surely is manifested in this determination—utterly unhis- 
torical as it is, in both spirit and effect—a strong underlying wish 
to honor Jesus; to preserve to him at least his sanity—for that is 
what it comes to in the essence of the matter. A merely human 
Jesus, who nevertheless believed himself to be God, were a por- 
tentous figure on which to focus the admiring gaze of the Christian 
generations. We may well believe that a saving instinct underlies 
all the more extreme historical skepticism in the modern attempts 
to construe the figure of Jesus, as it is somewhat grotesquely 
phrased, “historically.” The violence done to historical verity, for 
example, in denying that Jesus thought and proclaimed himself 
the Messiah, receives a kind of—shall we say psychological, or 
shall we say sentimental ?—if not justification, yet at least con- 
donation, when we reflect what it would mean for Jesus, if, not being 
really the Messiah (and from this naturalistic point of view the 
whole body of messianic hopes were but a frenzied dream), he 
nevertheless fancied himself the Messiah and assumed the réle 
of Messiah. There may even be pleaded a sort of historical con- 
donation for it; it certainly were inconceivable that such a man 


13 Die Entstehung der paulinischen Christologie (1903), 12: ‘For the Christ, too, 
is for Paul, a redemptive-historical personality. Of course, not in the modern sense. 
The historical Christ in, say, the sense of the Ritchlian school, would have been for 
Paul, nonsense. The Pauline Christology had rather to do with the experiences 
of a heavenly being which have, and should have, an extraordinary significance for 
humanity.” 
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as Jesus is historically authenticated as being—his whole life 
informed, for example, with a gracious humility before God— 
could have been the victim of such a megalomania.™ 

It is into a perfect labyrinth of inconsistencies and contradictions, 
in fact, that the assumption that Jesus was a mere man betrays 
us; and from them there is no issue except by the correction of the 
primal postulate. The old antithesis aut Deus, aut non bonus 
need, indeed, no longer be pressed; none in these modern days 
(since Renan) is so lost to historical versimilitude as to think of 
charging Jesus with coarse charlatanry (cf. Matt. 27:63). But 
his integrity is saved only at the cost of his intelligence. If none 
accuse him of charlatanry, there are many who are ready to ascribe 
to him the highest degree of fanaticism, and a whole literature has 
grown up in recent years around the matter. There is, indeed, 
no escape from crediting to him some degree of “enthusiasm,” 
if he is to be considered a mere man. And this, let us understand 
it clearly, is to ascribe to him also, when the character of this 
“enthusiasm” is understood, some degree of what we are accus- 
tomed, very illuminatingly, to call “derangement.” It is easy, 
of course, to cry out, as Hans Windisch, for example, does cry out, 
against the antithesis “Either Jesus Christ was mentally diseased, 
or he was God-man,” as “frightful and soul-imperiling.’’*5 It is 
that; but it offers us, nevertheless, the sole possible alternatives. 
Shall we not recognize it as a delusion which argues mental unsound- 
ness when a mere man proclaims himself God? Even D. F. 
Strauss taught us this much two generations ago: “If he were a 
mere man”’ says he,” “‘and, nevertheless, cherished that expecta- 
tion’’—the expectation, to wit, of quickly coming on the clouds of 
heaven to inaugurate the messianic kingdom—‘we cannot help 
either ourselves or him. He was, according to our conceptions, a 
fanatic (Schwdrmer).” It is possible, no doubt, sturdily to deny 

™% This point is admirably elaborated by M. Lepin, Jésus Messie el Fils de Dieu 
d’aprés les Evangiles Synoptiques3 (1907), 163. 

18 Theologische Rundschau, May, 1911, 221. He has in view especially Ph. 
Kneib, Moderne Leben-Jesu-Forschung unter dem Einflusse der Psychiatrie (1908), 


and H. Werner, Die psychiatrische Gesundheit Jesu (1907), both of whom press the 
antithesis. 


16 Der alte und der neue Glaubes, 80. 
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that Jesus could have harbored these high thoughts of himself, or 
cherished these great expectations. But this is flatly in the face 
of the whole historical evidence. It is undeniable that the only 
Jesus known to history was both recognized by his followers and 
himself claimed to be something much more than man, and to have 
before him a career accordant with his divine being. Nor can 
this lowered view of Jesus be carried through: neither Harnack, 
nor Bousset, nor Hausrath, nor Otto has been able, with the best 
will in the world, to present to us a Jesus free from supernatural 
elements of self-consciousness.” So that it is a true judgment, 
which Hermann Werner passes upon their efforts to depict a merely 
human Jesus: ‘“‘The historical Jesus of the liberal theology is 
and abides a mentally diseased man—as Lepsius strikingly said, 
‘a tragedy of fanaticism’ (Schwérmerei).”" If these supernatural 
claims were “mythical,” then either there was no real Jesus, and 
his very personality vanishes into the myth into which all that is 
historical concerning him is sublimated, or the real Jesus was the 
subject of acute megalomania in his estimate of himself. 

And here we discover the significance in the history of thought 
of the new radicalism which has, in our day, actually raised the 
question—a question which has become a “burning” one in Ger- 
many, the home of the “merely human Jesus’—whether ‘Jesus 
ever lived.”” Men like Albert Kalthoff and Karl Kautsky, Wil- 
helm von Schnehen and Arthur Drews, emphasize the fact that 
the only Jesus known to history was a divine being become man 
for human redemption—not a deified man, but an incarnate God. 
If this Jesus is a mythological figure—why, there is no “historical 
Jesus” left. The zeal for vindicating the actual existence of 
a “historical Jesus,” which has developed in the circles of German 
“liberalism” during the past two years, is most commendable. 
The task is easy, and the success with which it has been accom- 
plished is correspondingly great. But the real significance, whether 


117 These particular names are adduced only because they happen to be those 
singled out by H. Werner for examination in a striking article entitled “Der his- 
torische Jesus der liberalen Theologie—ein Geisteskranker,” published in the N.K.Z. 
(May, 1911), XXII, 5, 347-390. He shows in detail that the Jesus of each of these 
authors presents symptoms of paranoia. 


%8 H. Werner, as above, 383-89. 
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of the attack or the defense, seems to be only slowly becoming recog- 
nized, or at least to have been acknowledged by those involved 
most deeply in the conflict. It lies, however, very much on the 
surface. Arthur Drews is simply the reductio ad absurdum of 
David Friedrich Strauss. And the vindication of the actuality 
of a “historical Jesus,” against the assault of which Drews has 
become the central figure, is the definitive refutation of the entire 
“mythical theory,” which, inaugurated by Strauss, has been the 
common foundation on which the whole “liberal” school has 
built for two generations. There is, of course, nothing more 
certain than that “Jesus lived.’”’ But there is another thing which 
is equally certain with it; and that is expressed with irrefutable 
clearness and force by Arthur Drews when he declares that “the 
Jesus of the oldest Christian communities is not, as is commonly 
thought ”’—that is to say, in the circles of “‘liberalism’”—“a deified 
man, but a humanized God.” It is impossible to sublimate into 
myth the whole Jesus of the New Testament testimony, the Jesus 
of the evangelists, the Jesus of all the evangelical sources which 
can be even in part isolated and examined, the Jesus, in a word, 
of the entire historical witness, and retain any Jesus at all. The 
“mythical Jesus” is not the invention of Drews, but of Strauss, 
and it is common ground with Drews and all his “liberal” oppo- 
nents. It is a mere matter of detail whether we say with Weinel 
that the historical Jesus was a mere man, but a man whom “we 
know right well—as well as if we could see him still before us today, 
and were able to hear his voice’; or with Pfleiderer, that he was 
certainly a mere man, but is so bound up with the legends that have 
grown up about him that we can never know anything about his 
real personality; or with Drews, that there is no reason for sup- 
posing that he ever existed at all: a mere matter of detail, indiffer- 
ent to history, which knows nothing of any Jesus but the divine 
Jesus. The advent of the new radicalism into the field of discus- 
sion cannot fail, however, greatly to clear the air; the merely 
human Jesus is really eliminated by it from the catalogue of pos- 
sible hypotheses, and the issue is drawn sharply and singly: Is the 
divine-human Jesus, who alone is historically witnessed, a reality, 
or a myth? Tertium non datur. 
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Thus we are brought to the final issue. The two-natured 
Christ is the synthesis of the whole mass of biblical data concerning 
Christ. The doctrine of the Two Natures underlies all the New 
Testament writings severally, and it is commended to us by the 
combined authority of all those primitive followers of Christ 
who have left written records of their faith. It is the only doctrine 
of Christ which can be discerned lying back of our formal records 
in pre-written tradition; it is the aboriginal faith of the Christian 
community. It is the only alternative to a non-existent Christ; 
we must choose between a two-natured Christ and a simply mythical 
Christ. By as much as “Jesus lived,”’ by so much is it certain that 
the Jesus who lived is the person who alone is witnessed to us 
as having lived—the Jesus who, being himself of heavenly origin 
and superior to the very angels, had come to earth on a mission of 
mercy, to seek and save those who are lost, and who, after he had 
given his life a ransom for many, was to come again on the clouds 
of heaven to judge the world. No other Jesus than this ever 
lived. No doubt he lived as man, his life adorned with all the 
gracious characteristics of a man of God. But he cannot be 
stripped of his divine claims. We have already had occasion to 
advert to the gross contradiction which is involved in supposing 
that such a man as he was could have preserved that fine flavor 
of humility toward God which characterized his whole life-mani- 
festation and yet have falsely imagined himself that exalted 
being in whose fancied personality he lived out his life on earth. 
The trait which made it possible for him to put himself forward 
as the Fellow of God would have made the humility of heart and 
demeanor which informed all his relations with God impossible. 
Our modern humanitarians, of course, gloze the psychological 
contradiction; but they cannot withhold recognition of the contrast 
of traits which must be accredited to any Jesus who can really be 
believed—even on their postulates—to have ever existed.” Stand- 


19‘ What contradictions must Jesus have united in himself on the basis of the 
liberal life-picture of him,” exclaims H. Werner (Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, May, 
1911, p. 389). ‘‘He was at the same time humble and proud, acute-minded and 
weak-minded, clear-sighted and blind, sober-minded and fanatical, with profound 
knowledge of men and no self-knowledge, clear in his insight of the present, and full 
of fantastic dreams of the future. His life was, as Lepsius strikingly said, ‘a tragedy 
of fanaticism. 


9” 
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ing before this puzzle of his life-manifestation, Adolf Harnack 
writes :° 


Only one who has had a kindred experience could go to the bottom here. 
A prophet might perhaps attempt to lift the veil; such as we must be content 
to assure ourselves that the Jesus who taught self-knowledge and humility, 
yet gave to himself, and to himself alone, the name of the Son of God. 

And again:** 

But it is of one alone that we know that he united the deepest humility 
and purity of will with the claim that he was more than all the prophets who 
were before him, even the Son of God. Of him alone, we know that those who 
ate and drank with him glorified him, not only as the Teacher, Prophet, and 
King, but also as the Prince of Life, as the Redeemer, Judge of the world, as 
the living power of their existence—“It is not I that live, but Christ in me”— 
and that presently a band of the Jew and gentile, the wise and foolish, 
acknowledged that they had received from the abundance of this one man, 
grace for grace. This fact which is open to the light of day is unique in 


history; and it requires that the actual personality behind it should be 
honored as unique. 


In similar vein Paul Wernle, having pointed out that the two 
elements found in the Gospels are also found in Jesus’ own conscious- 
ness, exclaims :# 

What is astonishing in Jesus is the co-existence of the super-human self- 
consciousness with the most profound humility before God. It is the same 
man that cries, ‘All things have been delivered unto me of my Father, and 
no one knoweth the Father save the Son,’”’ and who replies to the rich young 
ruler, “Why callest thou me good, there is none good save God.” Without 
the former, a man like us; without the latter, a fanatic. 

By his last words Wernle apparently fancies that all is said which 
needs to be said in order to explain the anomaly, when it is said 
that Jesus takes up “the réle of Mediator”: we shall no longer 
be surprised that he claims something on both parts. But the 
astounding features of the case cannot be so lightly disposed of. 
When the two elements of it are given each its full validity; when 
the completeness of Jesus’ humility before God is realized on the 
one side, and the height of his claim reaching to the supreme 
deity itself, on the other, it is safe to say that such a combination 

20 Das Wesen des Christentums (56-60 Tausend, 1908), 82. 

Christianity and History, E.T., 1896, 37 (German sth ed., 10). 

22 Die Anfange unserer Religion? (1904), 28. 
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of mental states within the limits of a single nature will be acknowl- 
edged to be inconceivable. It is inconceivable that the same soul 
could have produced two such contradictory states of mind con- 
temporaneously. Could have produced them, we say. Should 
we not add the question whether a single soul could even have 
harbored such contradictory states? Such contradictory states 
of consciousness could no more dwell together in one unitary 
conscious spirit than issue from it as its creation. The self-con- 
sciousness of Jesus is, in other words, distinctly duplex, and neces- 
sarily implies dual centers of self-consciousness. Only in such a 
conception of the person can the mind rest. If Jesus was both the 
Son of God, in all the majesty of true deity, and a true child of 
man, in creaturely humility—if, that is, he was both God and man, 
in two distinct natures united, however inseparably and eternally, 
yet without conversion or confusion in one person—we have in 
his person, no doubt, an inexhaustible mystery, the mystery sur- 
passing all mysteries, of combined divine love and human devo- 
tion. If he was not both God and man in two distinct natures 
combined in one person, the mystery of his personality passes over 
into a mere mass of crass contradictions which cannot all be 
believed; which, therefore, invite arbitrary denial on the one side 
or the other; and which will inevitably lead to each man creating 
for himself an artificial Jesus, reduced in the traits allowed to him 
to more credible consistency—if indeed, it does not directly tempt 
to his entire sublimation into a highly composite ideal. 

It can scarcely be necessary to add that escape from these 
psychological contradictions, incident to the attempt to construct 
a one-natured Christ, cannot be had by fleeing to ‘‘the discoveries 
of the new psychology.” It is vain to point, for example, to the 
phenomena of what is commonly spoken of as “multiple personal- 
ity” as offering a parallel to the duplex consciousness manifested 
by our Lord. We need not insist on the pathological character 
of these phenomena, and their distressing accompaniments, mark- 
ing as they do the disintegration of the normal consciousness; 
or on the lack of affinity of the special form of mental disease of 
which they are symptomatic with the paranoia from which Jesus 
must have suffered, on the hypothesis that he was no more than a 
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man. It is doubtless enough to ask what kind of a super-divine 
nature this is that is attributed to him under the guise of a human 
nature, which is capable of splitting up in its disintegration into 
supreme Godhood and perfect manhood as its aliquot, perhaps 
even as aliquant, parts. If the mere fragments of his personality 
stand forth as God in his essential majesty and man in the height 
of man’s possibilities, what must he be in the unitary integration 
of his normal personality? Surely no remotest analogy to such 
a dualism of consciousness can be discovered in the pitiable spectacle 
of Dr. Morton Prince’s “Miss Beaucamp” and her “Sally.” 
If we have here a merely human personality, in dual dissociation, 
the miraculous multiplication of the loaves and fishes is eclipsed; 
the fragments are in immeasurable overplus of the supply. | 

It may seem more hopeful, therefore, to call in “‘the new 
psychology” as an aid to the explanation of the mystery of our 
Lord’s person, when the divine nature is not denied. Even if, 
however, the original nature be conceived as divine, and the man 
Jesus be interpreted as a dissociated section of the divine conscious- 
ness, which maintains itself in its full divinity by its side, what 
have we given us but a new Docetism, complicated with a meaning- 
less display of contradictory attributes? A special form is some- 
times given** to this mode of conceiving the matter, however, 
which, perhaps, should not pass without particular notice. Appeal 
is made to the curious cases of “alternating personality,” occasion- 
ally occurring, in which a man suddenly loses all consciousness of 
his identity and becomes for a time, longer or shorter, practically 
a different person. Thus, for example, Ansel Bourne, preacher, 
of Greene, R.I., became suddenly A. J. Brown, confectioner, of 
Morristown, Pennsylvania, and remained just A. J. Brown for 
some months with no consciousness whatever of Ansel Bourne, 
until just as suddenly he became Ansel Bourne again with no 
consciousness whatever of A. J. Brown.**> In the light of such 

23 Morton Prince, The Dissociation of a Personality. A Biographical Study in 
Abnormal Psychology (1906). 

%4 As, for example, very recently by D. A. Murray, Christian Faith and the New 
Psychology (1911). 

2s The case is described by William James in his Principles of Psychology (ed. 
1908), I, 391-93. 
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instances, we are asked, what psychological obstacle forbids our 
supposing that the divine being who created the universe and has 
existed from eternity as the Son of God became for a season a maa 
with all the limitations of a man? Why may we not, with psy- 
chological justification, look upon Jesus Christ as the infinite God 
“functioning through a special consciousness with limited power 
and knowledge”? Why not explain the man Jesus, in other words, 
just as the “alternative personality” of the Second Person of the 
Trinity? Such purely speculative questions may possess attrac- 
tions for some classes of minds; but they certainly have no con- 
cernment with the Christ of history. The problem which the 
Christ of history presents is not siémmed up merely in the essential 
identity of the man Jesus with the God of heaven, but includes 
the co-existence in that one person, whom we know as Christ 
Jesus, of a double consciousness, divine and human. The solution 
which is offered leaves the actual problem wholly to one side. In 
proposing a merely human Jesus, with a divine background indeed, 
of which, however, he is entirely unconscious, it constructs a purely 
artificial Jesus of whom history knows nothing: the fundamental 
fact about the historical Jesus is his unoccultated divine con- 
sciousness.”® 

For the same reason the suggestion which has been made”? 


26 Therefore even the cautious and strictly limited appeal to the phenomena of 
multiplex personality by J. Oswald Dykes (The Expository Times, January, 1906, 
XVII, 156) is without effect. He says: “I am far from implying that the analogy 
between the phenomena of the subliminal life, and the coexistence in our Lord of 
divine and human consciousness is either close or satisfying. The case of incarnate 
Deity is and must be unique and incomparable. What they do suggest is that within 
the mysterious depths of a single personality, there may coexist parallel states of 
spirit life, one only of which emerges in ordinary human consciousness. They may 
serve to repel the superficial objection that such a dualism is impossible. Within 
Christ’s complex and wonderful constitution, room might be found for a life-activity, 
verily His own, yet of which He had on earth no human consciousness, or at most, 
it may be, an intermittent and imperfect knowledge; and, if it were so, the psychology 
of the human personality has nothing to say against it.” The case supposed is not 
that of the historical Christ. 


27 By W. Sanday, Christologies Ancient and Modern (1910); further explained in 
a more recent pamphlet, called Personality in Christ and in Ourselves (1911), in which 
the incarnation is expressly reduced to the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Cf. also 
H. R. Mackintosh, The Expository Times, XXI (August and September, 1910), 
486, 553. 
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that the phenomenal Jesus may be allowed to be strictly human, 
and the divine Jesus be sought in what it is now fashionable to 
call his “subliminal self,” is altogether beside the mark. The 
“subliminal self” is only another name for the sub-conscious self; 
and the relegation of the divine in Jesus to the realm of the uncon- 
scious definitely breaks with the entire historical testimony. Even 
if the hypothesis really allowed for a two-natured Christ—which 
in the form, at least, in which it is put forward, it does not, but 
presents us with only a man-Christ, differing from his fellow-men 
only in degree and not at all in kind—it would stand wholly out 
of relation with the only Christ that ever existed. For the Christ 
of history was not unconscious, but continually conscious, of his 
deity, and of all that belongs to his deity. He knew himself to 
be the Son of God in a unique sense—as such, superior to the very 
angels and gazing unbrokenly into the depths of the Divine Being, 
knowing the Father even as he was known of the Father. He felt 
within him the power to make the stones that lay in his pathway 
bread for his strengthening, and the power (since he had come to 
save the lost) rather to bruise his feet upon them that he might 
give his life a ransom for many and afterward return on the clouds 
of heaven to judge the world. Of this Jesus, the only real Jesus, 
it cannot be said that his consciousness was “entirely human”’; 
and a Jesus of whom this can be said has nothing in common with 
the only historical Jesus, in whom his divine consciousness was as 
constant and vivid as his human. 

The doctrine of the Two Natures supplies, in a word, the only 
possible solution of the enigmas of the life-manifestation of the his- 
torical Jesus. It presents itself to us, not as the creator, but as 
the solvent of difficulties—in this, performing the same service 
to thought which is performed by all the Christian doctrines.” 
If we look upon it merely as a hypothesis, it commands our atten- 
tion by the multiplicity of phenomena which it reduces to order 
and unifies, and on this lower ground, too, commends itself to our 
acceptance. But it does not come to us merely as a hypothesis. 
It is the assertion concerning their Lord of all the primary wit- 
nesses of the Christian faith. It is, indeed, the self-testimony of 

% Cf. B. F. Westcott, The Gospel of Life (1882). 
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our Lord himself, disclosing to us the mystery of his being. It 
is, to put it briefly, the simple statement of “the fact of Jesus,” 
as that fact is revealed to us in his whole manifestation. We may 
reject it if we will, but in rejecting it we reject the only real Jesus 
in favor of another Jesus—who is not another, but is the creature 
of pure fantasy. The alternatives which we are really face to face 
with are, Either the two-natured Christ of history, or—a strong 
delusion. 

















THE CLASSIFICATION AND EVOLUTION OF MIRACLE 
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The term miracle is in this paper regarded as applicable to 
those events which are the acts of a personal god, or God. If 
this is not clear it will become so as we advance. 

The peculiarity of the concept of miracle is that it unites in 
itself two ideas which eo ipso make the perception of a miracle 
impossible. That is to say, a miracle is by definition an inner- 
worldly act of an outer-worldly actor. As Spinoza’ urged long 
ago, there is no possible method of ascertaining from a human— 
as such inner-worldly—point of view that the actor behind any 
event is outer-worldly. For every such event may be asserted 
to have been the result of some other inner-worldly fact. Even 
though that assertion could never be proven for any particular 
event, yet in the nature of the case no demonstration within the 
world can establish with certainty that a power outside is, in any 
given instance, acting. There is no loophole in this reasoning. It 
is perfectly true that a miracle, in the very nature of the case, can- 
not be objectively proven. The fact is—and this is a matter of 
empirical psychology—miracles have never been, as so commonly 
assumed, objective facts, cognized as such and then inferred from. 
Miracles are—to speak with logical precision—a hypothetical class 
to which events having certain characteristics are with more or less 
assurance assigned. However it may have been in thought and 
ordinary speech, men do not first infer from miracles; they first of 
all in fact must infer to miracles before they have a standing- 
ground for further inferences. 

One cannot in consequence directly investigate—still less 
classify—miracles as obvious and unmistakable empirical facts; 
one may only examine and if possible classify the characteristics 
which as matter of observation have determined men to class 
certain events as miraculous. Now these characteristics, subjec- 

* Tractatus (London, 1862), 127. 
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tive though they are, are as clear-cut in their way as any objective 
characteristics could be, so that in point of fact miracles consti- 
tute in the history of religion a consistent and easily distinguish- 
able class of events. This classification of miracles according to 
subjective impressions made by certain events is by no means a 
prejudging of miracles as delusions. The inference from certain 
characteristics to miracle may well be a perfectly accurate inference. 
This method asserts neither the truth nor the falsity of miracles. 
The point is only that miracles, whether they exist or not—and 
this way of approach can be, as no other, entirely non-committal— 
are not and in the nature of the case cannot be objectively given 
phenomena. This is not prejudice; it is the result, the only 
possible result, of examining and elucidating the very idea of miracle. 

As a result of an examination of the history of religion in general 
and of the Hebrew religion in particular—in which latter the 
concept of miracle is present in most detail and has been most 
worked over—it has become to me increasingly clear that the 
concept of the miraculous springs from one of three subjective 
impressions, viz., the sense of awe, of interest (benefit or injury), 
or of the unusual. These three may any one of them be present 
in the event therefore called miraculous, or they may exist more 
or less intermingled. The possibility is freely granted that they 
may occur—especially if in very moderate intensity—without 
leading to the inference that the event in question is a miracle. 
But when an event is regarded as miraculous in the history of 
religion, it is so regarded because of the presence of one or more of 
these subjective characteristics. The genesis and development 
of miracle is then to be followed by tracing the rise and progress 
of these states from lower to higher levels. There will be no par- 
ticular profit in going into the complicated working together of 
these three. I shall in this paper try only to separate and discuss 
by itself each of the three as a basis for the inference to and 
development of the miraculous. 


I. THE AWE-INSPIRING EVENT AS MIRACLE 


Awe at its lowest is fear. The savage finds himself in a world 
of facts he does not understand but from which he must wrest 
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a livelihood. Mistakes are frequent, and the savage is constantly 
injuring himself unwittingly. Fear is a part of the atmosphere 
he breathes in a way and an intensity which we well-guarded 
moderns cannot probably even faintly imagine. It is not unnatu- 
ral that the fear-causing events should be assigned to the spirits 
or gods on lower or higher levels. Jevons aptly compares primitive 
man to one set down in a machine-shop “‘full of the most various 
and complicated machinery working at full speed,” in which “he 
must make his experiments or perish, and even so, his survival 
is conditional on his selecting the right part of the machine to 
handle.”? That the savage is not in a state of continual terror 
is due to the alliance he strikes up with one or another of the 
powers so obviously present. As he becomes, in process of this 
necessary experimenting, better acquainted with Nature, many of 
the fear-inspiring events get to be manageable and in so far com- 
prehended. Thus many events gradually lose their note of the 
divine—they cease, that is, to be miracles. The forces of Nature 
become also, to a degree, subject to man through incantations, 
rain-making, etc., or the savage believes so, which amounts to the 
same thing. But yet, though fear is thus being transcended, 
there is for these forces of Nature perhaps an aesthetic reverence 
(as, for example, in the Vedic religion), but, usually more domi- 
nating, a sense of awe at the immense power involved which is 
apparent to the idlest observer. So the sun and moon, the stars 
the ocean, the lightning, excite a reverence which leads men to 
regard these as either gods outright or, on a higher stage, as expres- 
sions and acts of the gods.5 So the phenomena of sex are attrib- 
uted to a divine power working in and upon men—a not unnatural 
inference when one bears in mind the powerfulness of the sexual 
sensations and the mysteriousness of a potency which brings 
new individuals into being. That awe, by a natural tendency 
of primitive inference, leads to the thought of a divinity is seen 
in the rise of the belief that certain places are peculiarly holy. 


2 Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, 17. 

3 Ibid., 105. 

4 Chantepie de la Saussaye, Religionsgeschichte, I, 324. 
5 Siebeck, Religions philosophie, 60. 
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It is awe in the sense of uncanniness which some neighborhoods— 
wild scenery, high places, forests,® etc.—excite which leads to an 
assurance of their divineness. The many expressions in both 
Old and New Testament, with their frequent religious apprecia- 
tion of Nature, are excellent examples of the way in which, at a 
high stage of religious thought, the divine is conceived as acting 
in all Nature.? One should note that the conception of God’s 
action spreads into humanity as well as Nature. In some mys- 
terious fashion God acts in the very deeds men do.’ Further, 
at this high religious elevation awe is no longer the mere passive 
reaction upon the event which it was at earlier stages: awe is 
here possible, not to everybody, but only to the pious. It is 
religious genius which in the Psalms and in the words of Jesus. 
grasps divine activity where ‘“‘the stumpfe gaze of ordinary men 
sees only ordinary happenings”? and active insight is necessary 
in order to follow what they see. So awe, remaining still sub- 
jective, develops from a passive feeling to an active faith. 

Just what is in mind in saying above that “the divine is con- 
ceived as acting in all Nature”? To call natural events works 
of God is not a mere way of describing Nature. In such cases the 
words ‘‘ miracle,” ‘‘ works of God,’”’ would be but words from which 
all awe had vanished. Neither is the thought flattened here to a 
mere pantheism which calls Nature, and ultimately all, God just 
because it has awe for existence as such. An awe which is the 
attribute of facts qua facts is become an indiscriminate glorifica- 
tion—Whitman-like—of ugly and beautiful, evil and good, false 
and true, equally. Such a conception of God’s activity would be 
the death of all appreciation of the good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful, which must as such include a distaste for their opposites. The 
miracle as awe-inspiring event in the Bible is begotten by an atti- 
tude—active, as already noted—toward every fact of the world. 
This attitude appreciates the Divinity in every fact, not as that 


6 Chantepie de la Saussaye, Manual of the Science of Religion, 162. 


7Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie, 535-37; Holtzmann, Neutestamentliche 
Theologie, I, 163 ff. 


8 Dillman, Alttestamentliche Theologie, 300. 
9 Schultz, op. cit., 538. 
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fact is, but in that for the gaze of religious insight the will of God 
is believed to be using and dominating it. The reverence for 
Nature is a reverence for God working in and utilizing Nature, 
not for the facts of Nature as such. It is God, not Nature, that 
is revered. This is what constitutes the wide difference between 
the pantheist phrase “all the world’s a miracle” and that same 
phrase in the mouth of a theist. Quite apart from any metaphysi- 
cal prejudices, it need hardly be said that a pantheistic rendering 
of miracle, though an undoubted end-point in the development of 
the concept here considered, is not—because ultimately lacking 
distinctions of value—so high in the development of miracle as 
the theistic rendering hinted at above. Yet the actual content 
of the (extreme) theistic view of miracle—as resulting from awe— 
is, in respect of order in the world, not different from the panthe- 
istic view of that same order. A sense of the regularity of Nature 
and its divine basis is potentially, though not actually, reached 
in the Bible. There is order, though that order is not absolute. 
But extend the ideas of Nature as contained in the type of miracle 
here under consideration, and the limiting conception is that 
every event, without exception, is the expression of a divine actor 
behind who is in every event operative. In so far the events in 
that order have become, not so much deeds of God—though 
they are so termed—as imbedded in a divine order which they 
obey. Thus the miracle of awe comes as event, by the force of its 
own development, to fade away. In ceasing to be evident, how- 
ever, it ceases, by definition, to be properly called miracle. The 
concept has evolved into a something which gathers up all its 
value but is not itself. It has become a faith in a regular divinely 
ordained law-abidingness in the world, by virtue of which all 
that is, is the act of God. 


II. THE INTEREST-SERVING EVENT AS MIRACLE 


The sense that this or that event is advantageous or the reverse 
somewhat overlaps at one point the sense of fear—which was the 
beginning of the miracle from awe. Fear and the sense of the 
dangerous—the acutely disadvantageous—are scarcely separable 
in the concrete. But abstractly there is a difference between the 
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terror element and the selfish sense of threatened loss. More 
clearly the favorableness of certain facts is positively distinguishable 
from the mere negative absence of fear; and as the development 
proceeds, the two subjective states of awe and of interest become 
plainly diverse. 

At its lowest ebb the note of interest is perceptible in the feel- 
ing-tone of agreeableness and disagreeableness for the individual 
or the community. At greater intensities one event or another 
is felt to be signally harmful or beneficial.” Here, again, the infer- 
ence is natural and, in the history of religion, a commonplace to 
the assurance that the event of signal advantage, or especially™ 
of signal injury, is the act of a god who favors or is angry with the 
person or tribe concerned. The tone of interest—particularly 
that of benefit—must be somewhat conspicuous, else the event 
will not be deemed a miracle. A peculiarly opportune shower, 
a much-needed victory over an enemy, or—to take a striking 
historic example—the destruction of the Armada in the days of 
Elizabeth: these are all, for ordinary reasoning of the beneficiaries, 
plainly and unmistakably deeds of God. Similarly a blight, a 
famine, or a terrible accident is, because so injurious, regarded as 
a direct act of the gods, and this possibly quite apart from any other 
subjective impression which the event might also be supposed 
to produce. Indeed, in time of calamity other subjective states 
are likely to be put entirely into the background by the keen 
sorrow at a loss sustained. One has but to remark a current mod- 
ern expression for fires, earthquakes, and similar violent calami- 
ties—‘‘acts of God.’ The note of interest will be the stronger if 
reinforced by awe—perhaps, for example, at the violence of the 
natural event—or by the sense of the unusual, if, for example, the 
victory or defeat were perhaps one that had not been expected in 
view of the smallness of numbers of the victors, or in view of the 
apparently overwhelming numbers of the party that was never- 
theless vanquished. But the interest element, as such, is, even so, 
the dominating motive leading to the inference that a divine power 


10 Chantepie de la Saussaye, Manual of the Science of Religion, 129. 
1 Lubbock, History of Civilization, 220-26. 
12 Chantepie de la Saussaye, Religionsgeschichte (3te Aufl.), I, 325, 369, 380, etc. 
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is at work. That this is true is seen clearly if one observes the 
immediate practical result of the event inthe community. Directly 
following the occurrence there are ceremonial rites of thanks- 
giving to the god if the event be favorable, or the whole com- 
munity—if the event be harmful—makes immediate expiation, 
and casts about to find and put away whatever may presumably 
have offended the god.*3 

At a higher level the note of interest develops from a selfish, 
material one to a plane which is unselfish and ethical. A pretty 
illustration of this advance is to be found in the Jewish prophecy 
of the exile. Pre-exilic prophecy had emphasized the fact that, 
in view of the ethical nature of God, calamity was sure to come 
from him upon sinful Israel in the defeat of Israel by Assyria, and 
later of Judah by Babylon. The mass of the people did not reach 
this exalted conception, but with the actual arrival of the incredible 
calamity they could not avoid the subjective feeling that it was 
an act of God signifying his profound displeasure. The exile 
is for them, that is, an act of God because having the (material) 
interest-tone. As time went on one development of thought 
upon the subject came to adopt the explanation of the prophets 
before the exile, viz., that the sin of Israel and Judah was the reason 
of divine disfavor, and proclaimed, with a view to the future weal 
of the nation, the necessity of being certainly holy before God. 
This development finds its expression as to the past in the Deu- 
teronomic editors of the Books of Kings; as to the future in chaps. 
40-48 of the prophecy of Ezekiel and in the Levitical law in general. 
But there was a second development in prophecy which is on the 
unselfish ethical plane. In view of the discouragement of the 
people, prophecy had changed from the denunciatory to the 
comforting. A great prophet of the exile’ in particular sought 
to solve the problem of Israel’s humiliation in a new and highly 
original way. His conclusion was that the calamities which had 
come upon them were not, as the pre-exilic prophets had said and 
the people in their discouragement had now come to believe, a 
sign of divine disfavor, but were on the contrary a mark of Jahve’s 

13 Chantepie de la Saussaye, Manual, 145. 

™ The author of the “‘Ebed Jahve” passages in the Book of Isaiah. 
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honor bestowed upon Judah."* The suffering had been sent, that 
is, that through the Jews’ patient bearing of it the world might 
come to know the truth clearly displayed—the truth which was to 
be found only in Judah for all the ends of the earth. Judah was 
therefore the “suffering servant” of Jahve, and as the mediator 
of the world’s salvation should at length “‘see of the travail of his 
soul and be satisfied.”"* For this prophet the fact of disaster in 
the exile is, on the material plane, admitted. It is, however, 
with greatest emphasis denied that this is really a disaster. 
The exile and the calamities in its train have for this prophet 
and those who accepted his conclusion the note therefore not of 
disfavor but of favor, in that Judah is chosen as God’s missionary. 
That is to say, the exile is inferably, now as before, a miracle because 
of the subjective note of interest, not, as earlier was thought, of 
interest in the sense of material injury, but in the sense of spiritual 
honor and therefore of higher benefit than any material prosperity. 
The interest-tone of the event has risen before our eyes to a higher 
level upon which mere material benefit or injury is ignored as rela- 
tively unimportant and only the sense of higher advantage which 
is visible is regarded as indicating decisively an act of God. 
The note of interest is, however, to rise still higher. The germ 
of this advance is already present in the “Ebed Jahve”’ passages 
just referred to. Emphasis was placed there on the divine favor 
to Judah, but as a sub-purpose of the act there is mentioned the 
salvation of the world. - This latter is still another and much 
higher type of benefit which in the New Testament comes out into 
the clear. In the figure of Jesus, God is seen to be acting, because 
of the profound sense that his coming to earth means the spiritual 
blessing of mankind. The honor shown to Jesus in this fact is 
mentioned and gloried in, but is now, in its turn, become the 
sub-purpose in comparison with that ethical and spiritual purpose 
which, as the Christians felt this to be the note of his life, showed 
them that his advent and life are to be as such gathered up in the 
thought of one long act of God (the Incarnation). By St. Paul 
the whole course of the history of the Jews is regarded as a divine 


tsSmend, Alttestamentliche Religionsgeschichte, 345. 


6 Isa. 53:11. 
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act of discipline and education by which they were trained first 
on the low level of the law, and then with the coming of Jesus 
were brought up to a higher plane’’7—and this, that the “ Jew first 
and also the gentile’’* might be brought to salvation. Here, at 
length, then, the interest-tone has broadened to include, potentially, 
all men, and deepened to mean for them the highest conceivable 
ethical and spiritual perfection. It is, as serving interest in this 
sense, that at this highest point certain events and classes of 
events and even whole movements of history are looked upon as 
acts of God. The note of interest remains self-interest, but the 
self involved becomes progressively truer and more inclusive till 
at last it is not the individual but the social self, not the actual 
but the ideal self, whose interest conceived as forwarded makes 
it certain that here is an act of God. 

There are two formal aspecis of this development to be noted. 
They are the same as those of the foregoing section (‘‘the awe- 
inspiring event .as miracle”). The tone of interest develops from 
a more or less passively felt gladness and gratitude at certain events 
to a more and more active subjective state. At the highest it is 
due to a religious exertion or to a past religious attainment; it is 
a sign, at all events, of an advanced religious life—that one has 
the subjective attitude of believing that a given event or historical 
development or personal word” is the expression of a divine pur- 
pose conserving the highest interests. So this type of divine 
activity becomes a matter for faith. Again, at this highest point 
miracle tends to dissolve into an order. In the case of Jesus, for 
example, the note of interest does not attach to event as such, but 
to the whole course of the life and death of Jesus. In calling the 
incarnation “‘one long act of God’’—as was done above—the word 
“act” was considerably strained. It was rather an order than 
with precise accuracy an ‘“‘act.”’ So Paul, because of the note of 
ethical uplifting in the history of the Jews, and because of the note 
of hope for the gentiles in that same history, sees God acting there, 
not in special events but immanently as an ethical dynamic force 
in history. As before with the miracle inferred from awe, so here 
this type of miracle dissolves logically into the general order of the 


17 Gal. 3: 23-25. 8 Rom. 2:10. 19 Cf. I Cor. 12:3. 
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world, which rests indeed upon the will of God, but is yet an order 
aiming at the progressively more inclusive and more perfect 
ethical condition of men. The purpose of God to save all men is 
realized to be a regular and universal method of divine action. 
Whoever has faith, whoever connects himself, that is, with that 
purpose of God, finds justification and salvation.” This is a regular 
divine order, not present here and there alone in separate arbitrary 
acts or series of acts, but everywhere present and operative for the 
highest interests (salvation) of men. The doctrine of election is 
indeed a rabbinic degeneration—of exclusiveness—from the 
splendid universalism of the New Testament. The figure of the 
Devil was also inconsistent with the idea of the ever-operative 
divine activity. But these inconsistencies need not disturb us. 
The tone of interest as justifying the inference to the act of God 
reaches, in places, at least, the highest ethical and religious plane, 
and is thought of, not as attaching to events, but as a teleological 
order of the world, called the will of God. 


Ill THE UNUSUAL EVENT AS MIRACLE 


The usual—and hence the unusual—is a subjective category 
which finds foreshadowings in the animal world. The beasts have 
their customary lairs, places for watering, etc. The “cat in a 
strange garret”’ indicates plainly her possession of a sense of the 
unusual. Much of the safety of animals depends, in fact, on their 
skill in noting the unusual, which is often as such the danger- 
ous. Primitive man has still more this sense of the customary and 
consequently also a frequent sense of surprise at the unexpected. It 
is sometimes insisted that there can be no miraculous—meaning 
a miracle of this “unusual” type—until the conception of all- 
pervading law is reached, a law of which miracle must be the viola- 
tion. In reply to such an argument it must be emphasized that in so 
far as the usual and the unusual are possible subjective categories, 
just so far the inference is possible from the unusual event to a 
god who, himself exceptional and alien, may all the more naturally 
be regarded as the source of any strange-seeming events. The con- 
ception of scientific law is an advanced expression of our sense of 


20 John 3:16. 
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the usual, but it is not the only possible expression of that sense. 
The unusual is not a quantitative but a qualitative aspect of an 
event. The shooting of a rifle is to the untutored savage as 
unusual in quality as the beholding of a ghost would be to one 
of us. There is entire possibility of a miracle, in the sense of an 
unusual event, in the prescientific stage of thought. There is, 
even on the lowest plane, a sufficient background of the usual to 
make the category of the unusual possible;* and this quality of 
an event, at sufficient intensity, makes the inference to miracle 
natural and practically irresistible. 

In the earlier stages the usual is a category which is present, but 
not widely inclusive. Hence the unusual is not only more vague 
but more frequently met than at any later period. Many passing 
and for later days natural events of daily life seem strange. In 
brief, the accidental may appear the unusual and therefore the 
miraculous. A divine actor may be inferred from the strangeness 
or peculiarity which the savage feels to be present as he regards 
a natural object (fetichism), or some one of his fellows in whom 
a special power or ability is manifest,” or an animal or species of 
animals (totemism) which has surprising strength or cunning.” 
It is true that fetichism and totemism rise fully as much probably 
from the sense of awe—where the oddness or extraordinary power 
inspires terror—or from interest—where the meeting with a certain 
object or animal is followed or accompanied by misfortune or 
good luck—as from the sense of unusualness as such. To avoid 
repetition I mention these here only. The gods or spirits operant 
may have been regarded originally as being either the object itself 
(so Siebeck™4 insists) which would then be conceived as an alien 
power sojourning in the world of ordinary things, or as various 
spirits acting through or in phenomena (so Tiele*5 urges). For our 
purposes here which view is taken is immaterial. In either case 
there is involved an event having the subjective tone of the unusual, 
from which a divine actor is inferred. At this stage, where the 


2 For support of this contention see: Jevons, op. cit., chap. iii; Frazer, Golden 
Bough, I, 31; Kaftan, Dogmatik (3te Aufl.), 273; Dillman, op. cit., 308. 

22 Frazer, p. 130. 23 Religions phil., 60. 

24 Tylor, Primitive Culture (3d ed.), II, 229. 

25 Science of Religion, I, 69 ff. 
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miraculous and the accidental are almost synonymous, miracle is 
a frequent, almost daily, affair. The savage is much like a country 
child on its first visit to the city. There are some things which 
are usual—the people met are the same human beings as those 
known at home. So animals, carriages, clothes, etc., are already 
familiar. But at the same time there is much all about one that 
is surprising and often decidedly startling. Something like this 
is life to primitive man. The unusual is frequent. It is his 
unspoiled, naive wonder which in part explains his belief in a 
chaotic multitude of spirits of all kinds—which is the raw material 
for the less naive, more systematic mythologizing of later times. 
Wonder is not a constantly present factor, of course, else it would 
speedily be blunted. Many events which we should suppose the 
savage would regard as exceptional, he very often fails to notice 
at all. But frequently, again and again, his wonder is excited, 
and it is true to the facts to say that the unusual is a relatively 
larger category than at any later stage. 

In time, however, the accidental by racial experience becomes 
largely, though not wholly, known for what it is and the category 
of the unusual narrows and narrows. In particular, men come to 
have inklings of the regularity of natural forces. The happenings 
of Nature, somewhat classified and assigned to certain gods, become 
in so far usual and no longer, therefore, miraculous. But the 
unusual, though largely lopped off, persists still unreduced in the 
common attitude toward omens, portents, immediate healings, 
and in general as regards certain events which, though admittedly 
possible, are regarded as surprising exceptions to the ordinary run 
of events. Events with this tone of the unusual become thus rela- 
tively more and more infrequent but they do not altogether dis- 
appear. They persist on and on as obviously objective phenomena 
to the common opinion, everywhere, one may say, where the scien- 
tific attitude of mind has not been reached, or at least has not as 
yet been assimilated. Illustrations of the miracle thus inferred 
from an unusual event are numerous.” In fact, the miracle of 

26 For Old Testament references see Schultz, op. cit., 539. For classical and patris- 
tic material see Trede, Wunderglaube im Heidenthum, usw. The apostolic church 


tended to make workings of the Holy Spirit synonymous iberhaupt with the 
extraordinary; cf. Gunkel, Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes, 23. 
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ordinary discussion nowadays is of this type in practically every 
case. This may well have occurred to the reader already. There 
is a reason for the fact which is rather important, to which we 
now turn. 

It should be remarked that the characteristics of the “unusual’’ 
miracle are, in process of time, brought into greater and greater 
relief and emphasis. As civilization advances, that is, the miracle 
of this type takes on an ever-increasing intensity of surprisingness, 
till with the scientific Weltanschauung the subjective tone of 
unusualness mounts to such a pinnacle of the extraordinary that 
it comes by many thinkers to be declared a priori impossible. This 
is referred to here not by way of argument, but only as illustrating 
the development of the miracle as unusual which becomes more 
and more the antithesis of that regularity which was for miracles 
of the two preceding varieties the goal of development. Further, 
as result of the heightening of the irregularity of this type of miracle, 
and especially as over against the otherwise increasing orderliness 
of the world, it comes about that a miracle now becomes, by very 
contrast-effect, more and more obvious. So far from ever reaching, 
like the other two types, a point where a degree of religious eleva- 
tion is needed for feeling this subjective tone, quite the contrary 
is true. So long as this type of miracle is felt to be actually existent 
at all—the tendency of scientific advance is, as already remarked, 
toward the flat denial of its possibility—so long it in its develop- 
ment becomes more and more evidently and certainly existent for 
anybody who sees or hears of its occurrence. It becomes thus in 
its progress more dominating, one might truly say domineering, 
over men. It is not at all conditioned by the faith of the believer, 
but compels him ever more passively to accept it because of the 
brutal obviousness of its intense extraordinariness. 

- It will be well perhaps in conclusion to pause upon the funda- 
mental antithesis which has disclosed itself between the first two 
and the last type of miracles as these reach the logical end-point 
of their development. Both the awe-inspiring and the interest- 
serving types of miracle are, at the highest stage of their evolution, 
miracles which do not necessarily have the note of the unusual, 
but tend, as we have seen, to have, along with their note of awe or 
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interest, the note of the usual, and at length have that note of the 
usual to such an extent that only the religious genius or those 
taught and inspired by him with his faith can detect the miraculous 
as at all present. Indeed, quite apart from the external appearance 
of usualness, the very essence of the conception of the activity of 
God which the tones of awe and interest more and ore approach, 
lies in the fact that God’s activity is conceived, so far as these 
notes are concerned, as a regular, unvarying—usual—affair. The 
usualness indeed comes to be one of the chiefly prized attributes 
of the activity of God, as conceived by the final development of 
these two types of miracles. On the other hand, of course, the 
miracle as unusual event never ceases in any sense to be unusual, 
but its unusualness is ever more and more startling. There is a 
real parting of the ways here. Down one road—that of the not 
necessarily unusual—goes, on the higher stages of religious develop- 
ment, miracle as awe-inspiring and interest-serving; down the 
other road—that of the necessarily and increasingly unusual— 
goes the miracle as unusual event. This parting of the ways is 
already reached in essence with the appearance of Nature Religion 
as such. Certain natural events are, because of awe or the sense 
of interest, assigned to certain gods, and each event of that class, 
being regularly henceforward so assigned, has in so far implicitly 
become a usual event. This procedure may, of course, issue in 
pantheism. But whether the tendency be toward pantheism or 
theism does not concern our present point. There are classes of 
events, deeds of the gods, which are in essence regular, and there- 
fore usual. Alongside these is another class of events, also actions 
of the gods, which are unusual. Whether these be assigned to the 
same gods to which the “‘usual”’ acts are assigned or to different 
gods ad quem matters not. The difference of conception, the 
thought that there are, from the point of view of the usual, two 
kinds of divine action, remains in principle an unreduced antithesis. 
In the concrete, naturally, the two types of divine action will 
be much intermingled, but the two conceptions, as conceptions, 
are yet clearly separable. The Bible is again the best illustration 
of this duality in the conception of the divine working. Both sides 
of the antithesis are found there and are by recent biblical students 
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insisted upon as two varieties of miracles.” God works in the 
regularity of Nature, but also in marvels which as such are irregular. 
We find in one most instructive passage” lying side by side each of 
these types of actions of God used to describe the same event from 
two different points of view. Each depicts the way in which God 
so acted as to make it possible for the children of Israel to cross the 
Red Sea. According to the one strand (J) God made a strong east 
wind to blow all night so that the waters became easily fordable; 
according to the other strand (P) God, immediately upon the lifting 
of Moses’ hand, made the waters as walls on either side so that 
the children of Israel walked through on dry land. 

Which of these two points of view as to miracle is the more 
religious and the more fruitful for present-day faith is a question 
which must recur to every thoughtful reader. Certainly the whole 
conflict and doubt as to miracle at this present is felt with reference 
to the miracle which claims to violate natural law—the “unusual” 
miracle at its extreme. If the miracles of awe and interest at their 
highest could be defended and held over against the miracle of 
unusualness, then all that is precious in the idea of divine activity 
could be kept intact for religious faith and we should escape at the 
same time a heavy burden of apologetics and misunderstanding. 


27 Schultz, op. cit., 537; Holtzmann, N.T. Theol., I, 163. 
28 Exod. 14:16-22. 
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It is the purpose of the present article to describe the Chris- 
tology of a modern Christian rationalist. Any such description 
must be in a large degree understood as personal and individual, 
since no such writer has any warrant for speaking for another; 
and yet it may be possible to make a statement with which a con- 
siderable number would agree. It will be the effort here to avoid 
that which is unduly individual and to speak in as representative a 
manner as possible. Inasmuch as Christian rationalism begins 
in a protest against the historic theories of the person of Christ, 
it will be necessary to begin with a statement of certain negative 
positions. 

The fundamental objection to the acceptance of the church 
Christology is that it is not proved. As an abstract proposition, 
the doctrine that God intervened in the history of the world for 
man’s salvation, and that, in some way not further defined, God 
himself came into a unique union with humanity in the person of 
Jesus Christ, may readily be admitted as a possibility by any 
believer in the personality of God. But when the definite doctrine 
of ecclesiastical Christology is presented for one’s acceptance, the 
rationalist finds that it is wholly without proof. It depends for 
what authority it possesses upon the statements of writings that 
are of uncertain origin, of late date, and marred by an attitude 
toward the marvelous which of itself would be enough to invalidate 
their authority. Hence, while he might possibly accept this Chris- 
tology as a possible opinion, or as one which he found helpful, or to 
which his education personally inclined him, he could not regard 
it as a doctrine capable of being erected into an element of a creed 
or of an authoritative liturgy. For himself, he declines to accept 
it. That is his personal attitude; and he recognizes that it may 
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be of little importance to others, however important to himself. 
But even if he should accept the Christology of the historical 
creeds as a private opinion, he would be none the less earnest 
in demanding that it should never be illegitimately used as a 
condition of church fellowship or as a form of subscription 
required of officers of the church. Such uses he regards, in the 
uncertainty which must attach to it, as entirely unjustifiable and 
absolutely unethical. 

In deciding whether he should accept the church Christology for 
himself, the rationalist is led by the following considerations: He 
has formed, through his study of nature, the conception that all 
its events proceed according to law. He finds in the early records 
of the race the most abundant evidence that men originally and for 
the most of their history have had an entirely different conception. 
They have believed in constant and innumerable exceptions to the 
order of nature, introduced by various beings of a supernatural 
character, both evil and good, weak and powerful, interfering for 
ends the most trivial as well as the most important. He finds in 
early mankind unreasonable fears brought with them as they 
emerged from the conditions of the savage barbarism in which 
they originally lived, and an equal love of the astonishing and 
marvelous. Every age, according to this view of the world, is 
an age of miracle; and all miracles are equally transient in their 
effects and insignificant in their purpose. The religions of the world 
all arose in ages of miracle, and have been perpetuated under the 
influence of a constant belief in such interferences in the order of 
nature. The Christian religion is like all the rest in this par- 
ticular. To none of these miracles does he give any credence, 
whether they be the marvelous impossibilities of Buddhistic legend, 
or the trivialities of mediaeval monkery, or the miracles of the 
New Testament, so hallowed, even to himself, by the teachings and 
associations of centuries of ecclesiastical history. All these stand 
or fall together, for there is no essential difference in the attitude of 
their narrators to them, and they fall with the rise of that concep- 
tion of the world which has developed under the name of law. The 
incarnation, resurrection, and ascension of Christ are but examples 
of this general category of the miraculous found in Christianity 
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in common with the other religions, and they fall with the rest. 
Miracles remain abstractly possible, as already remarked; but this 
concession loses all importance in the eyes of the rationalist, 
because it becomes so entirely improbable to him that God ever 
has so interfered or ever will interfere. The reign of law was 
wisely established and has needed no revision. 

This position is, of course, entirely a dogmatic one. The 
prejudice in every age against dogmatic, that is, philosophical or 
rational, methods has been so strong that it is well to add another 
consideration. Not all rationalists start from a dogmatic position. 
Some have come to it from historical studies, unconscious of any 
philosophical presuppositions. Modern history is founded upon 
the scientific idea of law. If this idea be taken, however, merely 
as a guiding thread, or clue, the results of the historical investigation 
will be so consistent and reasonable that they will compel a sub- 
sequent, if they have not had an antecedent, consent to the prin- 
ciple of the invariability of law. Taken in any way which modern 
investigators are likely to follow out, the critical study of the New 
Testament history, the study of the history of the doctrine in the 
church, and the study of comparative religion, will all themselves 
suggest, and powerfully reinforce when already suggested, the con- 
ception that the whole supernatural apparatus of historical Chris- 
tianity is the product of the times in which it originated, and that 
literally taken, as the creeds and confessions take it, it is without 
proof. 

With the fall of these elements of the church’s historical teach- 
ing, falls also the whole edifice of the traditional Christology. The 
whole question of the union of two natures, human and divine, in 
one person, Christ, disappears. The old insoluble enigmas dis- 
appear. Conjunction and union, the development of the God- 
consciousness of Jesus, the kenosis, and all the other methods of 
making intelligible the primary idea of two natures in one per- 
son, have lost their meaning and interest. The rationalist sees 
a man born into the world who receives the name of Jesus, and is 
subsequently called the Christ. He takes him as a man, as all 
others do; and seeing no reason for ascribing to him anything more 
than humanity, he leaves him under this plain and simple category, 
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and his Christology becomes, in summary, simply this: that Christ 
was a man. 

But while, upon the formal side, his Christology is exhausted in 
this simple statement, its real contents will prove to be far richer. 
What does he think of this man, Jesus? What does he believe 
himself to derive from him? And what relations does he sustain 
to him which may be called present and real relations? The 
answer to such questions as these will give the real contents to 
the Christology, the form of which is the true and simple humanity 
of Jesus. 

1. The answer of such questions will naturally begin with the 
historicity of Jesus. Was Jesus a historical person ? 

It should be premised, for the sake of clearness, that in some 
important respects it makes no difference to the modern thinker 
whether Jesus was a historical person or not. In spite of the empha- 
sis which has been laid in certain quarters upon Christianity as a 
historical religion, and the importance of the study of history to its 
right interpretation, it may be still maintained that no system of 
truth which shall dominate the mind and claim authority over the 
conduct of man can rest upon the reality of any historical person- 
ality. Salvation cannot be something “objectively” secured by 
the work of a historical person, as is supposed in current views of 
the atonement, because it is the inner state of the soul, the condition 
of harmony and communion with God. Truth cannot be something 
which depends upon the existence of the person who first spoke it 
to the world, because it is truth only as it shines to the mind by its 
own light. If these current views were correct, then a historical 
personage would be necessary for the existence of the Christian 
religion, and Christianity would be exposed to every breath of criti- 
cism which should assail the Gospels as the original authorities for 
the life of Christ. Truth must be placed above such dangers as 
those which would arise to it under this method of conceiving it. 
Though Jesus should be proved never to have existed, the truth which 
has come down to us, and which we have received because of its 
own self-evidencing value, and which we have found to work out 
such great results in the liberation of our spirits from the thraldom 
of sin and the establishment of holy relations with the Heavenly 
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Father, would still be true, and its effects would remain unaltered. 
In this sense a historical Christ is unnecessary. 

The original and the principal reason for doubting the his- 
toricity of Jesus is the presence in the Gospels of the mythical ele- 
ment. The picture presented of Jesus in the Gospels is not histori- 
cal; and the step is short to the conclusion that perhaps there was 
no historical Jesus at all. But the presence of mythical elements in 
the story of the life of a man does not disprove his historicity. 
Charlemagne was surrounded with this element in a biography writ- 
ten of him not long after his death. Martin of Tours and Bernard 
of Clairvaux were wonder-workers. Myths surround Washington, 
Lincoln, and even Roosevelt. But we nevertheless believe in the 
historical reality of all those persons. 

Recent discussions as to the historicity of Jesus have been fully 
reviewed in the January and April numbers of this Journal. They 
leave the following impressions upon the mind: First, that the una- 
nimity of the tradition that there was an epoch-making teacher in 
Palestine called Jesus remains unexplained upon any hypothesis 
presented as a substitute for the simplest and most natural explana- 
tion, that there was such a teacher. Second, that the supposition 
that there was a pre-Christian, Jewish-heathen Jesus god and cult, 
is unsustained by what facts we have and is altogether incredible. 
Third, that the special importance attached in the early Christian 
history to the person of Christ finds its most natural explanation in 
the reality of that person. If Christianity started in an idea, the 
transfer from an idea to a person, and to an “objective” system of 
salvation, is difficult to account for; whereas, if the start was made 
with a person, it is easy to explain the idealization of that person 
and his history, and the rise of myths, since the same process is 
going on around us even at this late and intellectual day. Fourth, 
that, in particular, the testimony of the Apostle Paul to the his- 
toricity of Jesus is too clear to admit of rejection. True, the ‘four 
undisputed epistles” of Paul are no longer undisputed, but they have 
not been disputed successfully. Paul’s testimony, of which they 
are full, is the more credible because he makes so little of the life of 
Jesus in his writings or his theology. Nor does he seem to have any 
personal interest in miracles. But he who directly after the death 
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of Jesus came in conflict with the new Christian community had 
every opportunity to know whether Jesus was a historical personage 
or not, and he believed in his natural birth,’ his human life, and his 
violent death upon the cross. Up to the present time there is no 
sufficient reason for rejecting Paul as a witness to the historicity of 
Jesus, and hence no sufficient reason for surrendering belief in his 
personal reality and the genuineness of his human career. 

2. But when we come to the construction of his personality we 
find this involved in difficulties. Of no single historical detail can 
we be absolutely sure, unless it be his death by crucifixion. There 
were too many humiliations connected with that to admit of its 
invention. Two different places contend for the honor of his birth. 
Did he deliver at one time and place the Sermon on the Mount? Did 
he regard himself as the Messiah? Did he place the emphasis upon 
belief “in me” which is asserted in the Fourth Gospel? In regard 
to these details men will always differ, and of them all it may be 
said that it is of little consequence what decision is reached. 
Definite knowledge of the life of Jesus may be absolutely wanting, 
but there is a general impression which may be arrived at, which is 
of value. From Jesus have gone forth sweet and holy influences 
which have made, under the experience of God’s people throughout 
the ages, and often by their development and addition, a body of 
Christian conceptions, thoughts, ideals, aspirations, teachings, con- - 
solations, and hopes. Ina sense they are all Christ’s. But whether 
any of them is of importance to us individually will depend upon its 
evidence to us and its application to our condition. That is light 
which shines. Its absolute historicity in connection with the per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ is of little comparative importance. 

And yet a picture of Jesus is attainable by us which is one of 
wondrous sweetness and attractiveness, the sweetest and most 
attractive in the world. It is that of a lowly teacher, of the common 
people in origin and hence delivered from that pride of wealth and 

* Should not Gal. 4:4, which is sometimes quoted in favor of the virgin birth, 
be quoted against it? Paul is endeavoring in this passage to emphasize Christ’s full 
identification with humanity. Hence “born of a woman” means born just as all 
other menare. The argument would be weakened if there were anything exceptional 


in the birth of Jesus; therefore Paul must have intended us to understand that there 
was nothing exceptional. 
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birth which seems effectually to close the channels of human sym- 
pathy with most men who have it, simple in his demands and entirely 
free from the pursuit of worldly success, content with the humblest 
provision for his wants if he could only perform his mission in the 
world. This was that of a teacher. First, he was a good man in 
his own inner life, united with God in the most intimate bonds of 
personal communion, bent upon the life of holy love for his own part 
and eager to help introduce his fellow-men into the same holy serv- 
ice. He began his ministry by works of kin-iness, healing the sick 
and relieving every form of misery which it was possible for him to 
relieve. He sought the individual religious good of every soul he 
met and proclaimed the way of salvation through repentance and 
forgiveness. Hence he encountered the increasing opposition of 
the officials of an external and organized church. He gathered 
about him a group of disciples to whom he taught the fatherhood of 
God, explaining the nature of righteousness and guiding them in the 
paths of right living. Thus public relations and personal morals 
came into the scope of his teaching. He preached to great multi- 
tudes everywhere, even under circumstances of great personal dan- 
ger to himself. He practiced and taught the life of prayer. At 
last the opposition to him grew so great that he must either abandon 
his work and retire to obscurity or suffer the extremest enmity of 
the Jewish leaders, which in such a case could scarcely fail to be 
fatal. It was through perseverance in his work that he met his 
death. More personal traits are not altogether lacking to this 
picture, though they may be less certain historically. His beauti- 
ful face, his winning manner, his compelling persuasiveness, his in- 
offensiveness and his personal self-effacement, his interest in his 
friends, his capacity of scorn and anger (but not for himself), his di- 
alectic skill, his personal aloofness from sin combined with his charity 
for the sinner, his unwearied pursuit of his daily labors, his sadness 
over the world, his consolation in the presence of God—these things 
appear in the watermarks of the history, and are scarcely to be 
neglected. 

3. The sinlessness of Jesus meets with a similar solution. Of 
course, if we hold the old view of original sin, we shall need the old 
view of the miraculous birth (and then the immaculate conception of 
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the Virgin herself) to maintain Jesus’ sinlessness. If men are born 
into the world guilty and condemned to eternal punishment, Jesus, 
as sharing in our humanity, must be a sinner. Not more favorable 
to his sinlessness is the view which regards every deficiency as sin. 
But deficiency and imperfection may represent a stage in the evolu- 
tion of humanity and thus constitute a perfection to the clarified 
thinking of our own age. The true question in respect to Jesus 
will be whether he had a pure heart, fixed upon God as the supreme 
object of his affections, whether he obeyed his own law of love, 
both toward God and man, and whether he maintained this 
characteristic perpetually in his daily life and grew thereby. The 
answer to this question may well be, Yes. 

We could not maintain this position upon an uncritical view of 
the gospel narratives. The disrespect which Jesus showed to his 
mother at Cana and elsewhere, the petulant and unreasonable 
cursing of the fig tree, the destruction of the property of the swine- 
herds of Gadara, would each be inconsistent with Jesus’ sinlessness, 
were we obliged to accept their truth. Fortunately they are all 
unhistorical, because essentially associated with unreal miracles. 
There may be other similar elements, such as the somewhat defiant 
claim of sinlessness in the Fourth Gospel. All these we may simply 
sweep aside; and if the result is not a sinlessness upon which dog- 
matic positions (such as his fitness for bearing the sins of others) 
could be built, we need not relinquish our persuasion for that, 
because we do not intend to build anything upon it except the 
comfort which the thought may reasonably give us. 

For the benefit which the conception of the sinlessness of Jesus 
confers on us is that of a realized ideal. An ideal of sinlessness 
would not be without its value, considered as a standard and a 
goal toward which we could direct our efforts. But a realized 
ideal has the further element of encouragement. To believe that 
a man has once attained sinlessness is of great comfort in the 
actual struggle of life. We can believe in the prevalence of holy 
purpose in the lives of many men. It is our hope for the increasing 
righteousness of the world. But we do not find this purpose 
uninterrupted, as it should be, in the men with whom we have to do 
in real life, or in our own personal experience. It was uninterrupted 
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once! It may have been often again! It shall be in me! Such is 
the argument of faith and hope; and the result is an enlargement 
of actual attainment. 

But, of course, when the sinlessness of Jesus is not merely a 
pious opinion, but a conviction to be used as an element of main- 
taining the actual conflict with sin, its potency will depend upon 
the degree of certainty with which we are able to embrace it. 
Now, whatever has to be abated from the gospel picture of the 
character of Jesus here and there, it remains, after all that a reason- 
able criticism can do, that there is a picture of an ideal man. It 
still is the loftiest ideal which has yet been produced in literature. 
If we had necessarily to believe that he taught the doctrine of 
“‘the other cheek” as it stands in Matthew, some might belittle 
his strength and virility on that account. But the general picture, 
minor details here and there being remitted to further discussion, 
is lofty indeed, so much so that it still remains our unsurpassed 
ideal. In that famous passage in which John Stuart Mill defended 
the historicity of Jesus, he said: ‘‘ Religion cannot be said to have 
made a bad choice in pitching on this man as the ideal representa- 
tive and guide of humanity; nor, even now, would it be easy, 
even for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule of 
virtue from the abstract into the concrete than to endeavor so 
to live that Christ would approve our life.” And hence the pic- 
ture of Christ here given carries with it a strong proof of its reality. 
It is not necessary to go to professed Christian apologists for the 
old argument, that it was impossible for those who wrote the Gos- 
pels to invent such an ideal, and that its existence is proof of its 
origin in a real personality. Mill has himself presented the same 
argument. ‘Who, among his disciples,” he says, “‘or among their 
proselytes, was capable of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, 
or of imagining the life and character revealed in the Gospels? 
Certainly not the fishermen of Galilee: as certainly not St. Paul, 
whose character and idiosyncrasies were of a totally different sort: 
still less the early Christian writers, in whom nothing is more 
evident than that the good which was in them was all derived, as 
they always professed that it was derived, from the higher source.’ 
In this sense, the ideal of Christ is a self-evidencing one. 

2See Three Essays upon Religion (Am. ed.), 253 ff. 
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4. We also view his acquaintance with God as complete—that is, 
so far as human beings can either have, or estimate, such an ac- 
quaintance. He himself, according to the Fourth Gospel, gave 
the profoundest definition of eternal life which has ever appeared, 
when he styled it “acquaintance with God” (John 17:3). He 
spoke also of his union with the Father as a “oneness” with him 
(John 10:30; 17:21), which was a moral oneness out of which 
came unity of purpose; so that even the almightiness of the Father 
might be invoked confidently by the Son for the protection of 
his sheep. But more than any mere phrasing of his acquaintance 
with God, the entire atmosphere of the life of Jesus, the perfect 
confidence with which he moves as a child in the Father’s house 
and completely at home, the clearness of vision of spiritual truths 
and the certainty of knowledge with which he speaks (things ‘‘seen 
and known’’), reveal how absolutely this is true, that he knew 
God. The word “acquaintance,” bold as it sounds ir such a con- 
nection at first, is after all the true word; for Jesus knew God’as 
one friend knows another. He was the “friend of God” in the 
same sense in which Abraham was, who pleaded for Sodom as 
friend pleads with friend, but in a far higher degree. When Jesus 
says to the paralytic, ‘Thy sins be forgiven thee,” it is because he 
is confident of his knowledge of God’s conditions of forgiveness, 
which this man has fulfilled. He knows the very root of the system 
of duties. He teaches ‘‘with authority,” because he speaks out 
of the fulness of perfect knowledge of the will of God. 

Now, acquaintance with God can come only from the impartation 
of himself by God to the soul. Jesus spake what he had “heard 
from God.” He, least of all men, could profess to know God 
because of any special insight, or as if such knowledge could be 
self-discovered. The man who knows God must know him upon 
the side of the revelation of His loving-kindness and tender mercy, 
of His consolations and providences. God reveals Himself thus 
only to those who are at heart one with Him. His grace is always 
operative to draw men to Him, as the heat of the sun is always 
poured out upon the earth; but He can intimately communicate 
Himself only to those who accept this grace, as the sun will warm 
only those who move into its rays. Hence there is a close relation 
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between the sinlessness of Jesus and his knowledge of God. The 
latter could not be true were not the former entire. Every degree 
of imperfection in the former would involve some degree of error 
or defect in the latter. And it is the combination of both which 
leads to the next particular in our enumeration. 

5. The perfection of Jesus as the ideal teacher in things pertaining 
to God. He received, through his perfect consecration to the will 
of God, all that he, as a human soul, was capable of receiving; 
and thus he imparts to us what still remains the loftiest religious 
instruction of which the world has any knowledge. 

We need not maintain, of course, that his teaching in every 
respect is incapable of improvement or even correction. There 
will doubtless come a time when aspects of his teachings of which 
he had no conception will appear. It is possible that we are now 
living in a time when, in the new interest and knowledge of social 
conditions and responsibilities which have arisen, fundamental 
modifications of some of the ethical teachings of Jesus will be called 
for. But we shall perform this modification at some points by the 
light which is afforded at other points by the great underlying 
principle of love, wnich he illuminated to man as no one had before 
and no one has equally since. But such suggestions aside—which are 
mainly possibilities, important only to a correct understanding of 
our positive position as to his teaching—it becomes astonishingly 
evident, when we compare Jesus with other great founders of 
religions, how much greater he is. The gulf is so deep between 
him and them that they do not seem to know God at all! Con- 
fucius tells so little about God that he can scarcely be called a 
religious teacher. The nirvana of Buddhism is not heaven. But 
Jesus brings out the being and nature of God with perfect distinct- 
ness. While he says little about the omnipotence of God, he lays 
great emphasis upon his infinite love, which is the foundation of 
the moral universe. When the idea of the divine providence, 
which is but the corollary of infinite love, by which he cares for 
every individual son of man; and of prayer, as the means of com- 
munion between the earthly child and the Heavenly Father; 
and the conception of duty and of responsibility upon our part, 
are added, you have all the features which still appear to us the 
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highest and best in the religious thinking of the world—and they 
are all the teachings of Jesus. Upon them has been founded our 
Western civilization, and by them it is distinguished from the 
civilizations of India and China, yes, and from that of Turkey. 

In this way Christ becomes an authority for us. The rationalist 
who starts out by denying any absolute authority except that of 
perceived truth, ends by acknowledging the authority of Jesus 
as an expert. This does not involve the acknowledgment of any 
infallibility on the part of Jesus. Paul also is an expert and an 
authority, even though some of his undoubted teachings, as for 
example in respect to marriage and divorce, be rejected in the 
clearer light of the present time as defective. Paul himself ab- 
stracted from the real Jesus in favor of the ideal Christ; and we 
may do the same. But it remains that we may listen to Jesus 
with peculiar respect, and that we actually do so. He is the one 
who has made it perfectly clear that he who does not love his 
brother does not love God. 

6. We may also view him as our perfect example. Not, of course, 
as to the details of his life, but as to its spirit. His acceptance 
of the nearest duty, his persistence in performing it, his loyalty 
to his mission, his indifference to personal considerations, his prefer- 
ence of his work to life—these are the great features of his life, 
and here he is the unsurpassed example. To view duty as he 
viewed it and to maintain one’s love to God and men with the same 
entire subordination of merely selfish interests is still the highest 
ideal which we have of moral perfection and our unattained standard, 

7. And we may also say, finally, that our relations with Christ 
culminate in his ideal presence with us. Paul, in consequence 
of his personal theology, viewed the fellowship of the Christian 
with his Master as a personal and real spiritual presence of Christ 
with him. This was, of course, dependent upon his conception of 
his divine attributes and his active government of the world in the 
interest of the ultimate kingdom of God. But the Fourth Gospel 
presents the matter in a form more acceptable to modern thought 
when it speaks of the presence of Christ as ideal. ‘‘It is expedient 
that I go away..... The Comforter will come to you.” The 
present Christ is, literally, the personal presence of God with the 
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soul. The teachings of Christ still remain the material of instruc- 
tion which the soul uses and God uses with the soul; and hence it 
is that the Comforter “receives” of Christ’s words and “shows” 
them unto the believer. Thus Christ has his real present place 
in the experience of the Christian. 

It is, no doubt, here that the most difficult point in the transi- 
tion from traditional to rational views is to be found. Orthodox 
piety often seems to culminate in the worship of Christ. But what 
is it that we have been worshiping in Christ? Is it not the divine 
in him, the “Word,” the Second Person of the Trinity, or “‘God 
in Christ”? And what have we worshiped in God, under this 
form, but his attributes of mercy, personal love, forgiveness, grace— 
in a word, his benevolence ? 

Now, we may say that it has been natural and possibly necessary 
to view these divine attributes as displayed in Christ rather than 
as inherent in the Infinite Spirit Himself. Mankind has come out 
of an animal ancestry into humanity, out of savagery into civiliza- 
tion, out of slavery into freedom, out of despotism into civil liberty, 
out of the era of deficit into that of surplus. Now, out of 
each of these states it has brought a heritage of fear. Man feared 
the wild beasts, then savage men, then the great masters of men’s 
fortunes and their lives, then kings, and always hunger. The 
world seemed hard and unjust, and the Power that lay behind it 
unmindful of human suffering. They feared him with dread and 
apprehension. The earliest history is full of it. Men must not 
“touch the mount,” lest the inscrutable deity should flame forth 
in some unanticipated form of wrath. The earth might open and 
swallow offenders. And even when a chosen people felt them- 
selves secure, they were still afraid that they might forfeit divine 
favor by their sins, and sins were often utterly non-moral trans- 
gressions. Fear, inherited, instinctive, vague, but real, inescapable, 
dominated the conception of God as of the world, and made it 
long impossible to believe in God’s entire goodness. To be sure, 
the most exalted spirits of Judaism had escaped from this night- 
mare, and believed in the loving-kindness and tender mercy, the 
truth, the righteousness, and the vindicative justice of God. But 
they had their mediators and system of mediation between God 
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and man; and the early Christians, like Paul who was under the 
influence of paganism from his youth, felt the need of a Mediator, 
and ascribed the loving side of the Deity to another than the Father, 
to the incarnate and suffering Deity, that is, to Christ. But the 
world has now come out into a new epoch. Even that of deficit 
has at last passed away. There is no need that any man should 
suffer from wild beasts and wild men, or even from hunger, except 
as men have failed to avail themselves of the stores of help that 
actually exist. And thus we have come to the point where we 
can recognize the entire and unqualified goodness of God, and can 
now ascribe directly to the Father all those merciful and gracious 
traits which have attracted us so powerfully to Christ. The idea 
of God thus emerges for the modern thinker from the darkness of 
the ages of dread and becomes what Jesus himself taught, that of a 
Father, possessed of all the tenderness of the best earthly father, 
and infinitely more. And thus the worship of Christ merges in the 
worship of the Father, and his presence with us is now understood as 
the true presence of the Father, communing directly, as an Infinite 
Spirit can, with our spirits, and thus establishing a personal contact 
between the infinite and the finite person. 

Thus the rational Christology becomes a Christology of values. 
The rational faculty operates first critically to destroy the literal 
interpretation of the old church Christology by exhibiting its 
lack of proof, and ultimately its unreasonableness. It operates 
further to protect the thinker in the positive construction of his 
own Christology from affirming that which is irrational. If he 
accepts in any sense the sinlessness of Christ, he is not to do this 
in a sense which will involve irrationality. There is no such ele- 
ment in the simple position that a man should have a perfect union 
of will with God, choosing the divine will as the law of all his actions, 
nor in this, that he should maintain such a union. Further than 
this the rational argument does not go, except we consider the 
congruousness of the idea of sinlessness with all we know of Jesus, 
which, however, would hardly give us what might be called proof 
of the position. As a foundation for argument for any other posi- 
tion, we must finally say that Jesus’ sinlessness lacks proof. But 
there is more to be said than this upon the positions which have 
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been advanced in these pages upon the rationalistic Christology. 
They are found to have value for the development of the Christian 
life. They have been borne upon the current of Christian thought 
from the beginning. They have a meaning, which is evident from 
the position which they have held among the leading ideas of the 
church. They have been found to awaken spiritual energies and 
to promote peace of mind and practical piety. The progress of 
the church along the course of the ages may be said to be principally 
due to its ideas of Christ, not, of course, to the false or defective 
elements which are found in them, but to the truth which they 
convey. In the earlier times these true elements may have been 
inseparable from the forms in which they were presented and 
unworkable without them. In the knowledge of the new 
time by which the false and the defective are stripped off, what 
remains? The ideal of human sinlessness, as a standard and a goal, 
is of too great value to relinquish. It is best conceived under the 
form of a sinless person: many can conceive it in no other way. 
We may thus choose, for the purposes of edification, to view it thus, 
and we may say that Jesus was this sinless person. We do not 
affirm positively, as a matter incontrovertible, that he was; but, 
inasmuch as we find the idea valuable for help and the personifica- 
tion of it equally helpful, we accept it. It would not be helpful 
as a mere arbitrary supposition, for which there was nothing to be 
said but this, that we liked it and found it useful. It has for it 
a considerable variety of reasons. Its very helpfulness is an argu- 
ment for its truth. But our final reason for accepting it, since 
the arguments in its favor cannot be said to raise it above all 
doubt, is its value. 

And so with all the other elements of Christology mentioned 
above. The rational Christology becomes a Christology of values, 
and will prove more effective than the old, we may hope, in helping 
humanity on to a more intimate fellowship with God, a loftier 
morality, and a more abundant service to man. 
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The great inheritance which the intellectual life of this century 
derives from the last century is the idea of development. It is a 
commonplace to say that this conception has revolutionized our 
way of regarding nature, life, and human society. And no one 
today would approach the study of a type of plant or animal, or a 
particular human institution, without considering it from the 
evolutionary standpoint. As Aristotle remarked long ago, the best 
way to philosophize about the nature of a thing is to study its 
process of growth. The genetic method has been successfully 
applied to the study of religions, and the progress of the religious 
consciousness has been traced from its lowly beginnings in animism 
and spiritism to its culmination in ethical and spiritual religion. 
One of the results of this investigation has been to show how 
essentially a process of development is a feature of a living religion. 
When a religion becomes stereotyped and mechanized the vital 
spirit ebbs from it, even though it may linger long as an external 
institution. So perished the ancient faiths of Greece and Rome, 
and so must perish any religion which is divorced from the spiritual 
life and culture of the age. For life means growth and fruitful 
interaction with the environment; and the living thing has the 
capacity to select and appropriate elements which nourish its inner 
being and promote its development. 

To those who have entered into this way of thinking the position 
of theology at the present day gives much ground for reflection. 
While the other sciences are undergoing a rapid development, it 
has remained stationary, if not absolutely, yet to a very great 
extent. Most, if not all, of the churches are burdened with a 
theology which grew up and assumed form in what may be termed 
a prescientific age, and the right to modify and reconstruct is by 
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no means universally recognized. And until this right is fully 
conceded, the position of an enlightened teacher of the subject 
must, to say the least, be an awkward and difficult one. The fons 
et origo mali lay in the notion generally accepted in the creed- 
building ages, and not yet entirely extinct, that it was possible 
to elaborate a systematic body of religious doctrine which would 
be the norm of spiritual experience and belief for all time. And 
conservative sentiment, which interfuses itself with all religious 
things, acts as a protecting bulwark against the spirit of innovation. 
To those under the dominion of this feeling it savors of sacrilege 
to alter and amend the “faith once delivered to the saints.” 
But the herald signs of change are becoming visible above the 
horizon. The pressure of modern knowledge is making itself felt 
even in quarters which have long been inhospitable to new ideas. 
One of the most interesting and significant features of the religious 
outlook is the rise of the vigorous Modernist party within the 
Church of Rome. The Romish church indeed has all along had 
a theory of development, but it was a theory incompatible with the 
true idea of organic growth. For its developmental principle was 
that of accretion, not of transmutation, and the church accepted 
the idea of an unalterable deposit of faith. Elements which were 
“performed” there might be further defined, explicated, and 
elaborated: but real reconstruction was excluded, and what had 
been taken up into the structure of the Catholic creed could never 
be discarded. Under such limitations a true reconciliation with 
modern knowledge was not possible. As Father Tyrrell has said: 
‘A bold contention that all ecclesiastical development is simply a 
mechanical unpacking of what was given in a tight parcel 2,000 
years ago!”’ To this he opposes Modernism as ‘‘an expression of 
an opposite contention, of a belief in time, in growth, in vital and 
creative evolution.” And one cannot doubt that progress is 
bound up with the frank and full acknowledgment of this principle. 
Although a more liberal spirit has prevailed in the Protestaht 
church, yet the theologians of Protestantism tacitly took over from 
the pre-Reformation church the idea that it was possible to have a 
creed universally and always valid. But they believed that creed 
must be founded on Scripture, as the Word of God, and not on 
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the tradition and authority of the church. And apparently they 
assumed there could be no other interpretation of Scripture admis- 
sible than their own. Hence they made no provision for develop- 
ment, and changed and enlarged views of the Bible have made the 
uncritical method in which they elaborated their doctrines unsatis- 
factory. So the idea of development in theology is just as much 
a pressing problem for the intelligent Protestant as for the en- 
lightened Catholic. 

It will be of advantage to make some observations at this point 
on the way in which this problem of development has been dealt 
with by two schools of thought in Germany during the last century. 
The former drew its inspiration in the main from Hegel, and 
tended to merge theology in a philosophy of religion. The theory 
was that theology expounded religious truth in the form of repre- 
sentation or figurative thinking, while the speculative thinker had 
for his task to purify and elevate this matter and bring it into the 
form of the philosophic notion. This was the method followed by 
the Swiss theologian Biedermann, and it was adopted, perhaps in 
a less whole-hearted way, and with less radical results, by Pfleiderer 
and Lipsius. So far as this method stands for the right to exercise 
critical reflection on the dogmas of the church, and for an attempt 
to bring about greater coherency between the elements of doctrine, 
tlie justice of its claim need not be disputed. The objection to it 
was that in some hands it degenerated into an arbitrary application 
to historic materials of an assumed higher point of view instead 
of being a sympathetic criticism and reconstruction from within. 
It was no doubt his sympathy with the reaction provoked by the 
extremes of the speculative method which prompted Ritschl to 
take up and seriously work out the thought of Schleiermacher, 
that theology must be the living outcome and expression of Chris- 
tian experience. In other words it should endeavor to give a 
general and coherent exposition of the principles involved in the 
Christian consciousness. Hence the Ritschlian attempt to show 
that doctrines were values, and to build up a theology on judgments 
of value. The natural affinity of this method with the pragmatic 
method, about which we hear so much at present, hardly needs to 
be pointed out. Though one may disagree with a good deal in the 
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Ritschlian work, it is only fair to say that it was a genuine effort 
to liberate theology from a dead weight of dogma, and to bring 
it into a living relation with religious experience. Hence, whatever 
its shortcomings, Ritschlianism did much to vitalize the study of 
theology in Germany and in this country. 

But certain assumptions are made by writers of this school 
which deserve to be examined. It is assumed by Harnack, Bousset, 
and others that, by a study of the records of Christianity, and by 
following the working of the Christian spirit in history, it is possible 
to distinguish essential from non-essential elements and to recon- 
struct a primitive Christian consciousness which is normative. 
Yet in the selection and valuation of historic materials, in order 
to make clear what is essential, the critic must bring with him 
some guiding conceptions, some ideal of what religion ought to 
be. He cannot pretend that what is called ‘‘the essence of Chris- 
tianity” is explicitly set forth in the biblical literature and dis- 
tinguished from the non-essential. The historian must bring 
something of his own with him in forming his judgment, and his 
own spiritual valuations help to form the ideal by which he judges. 
For this reason he cannot form an absolute disinterested appre- 
ciation of the life of the past; he always sees the past through the 
spiritual environment in which he is placed. And to reconstruct 
in all its fulness the religious experience of a distant time when 
the Weltanschauung, to use a convenient phrase, was very different 
from his own—to reconstruct such an experience with perfect 
accuracy is beyond his power. It does not follow that what the 
present-day historian finds to be the essence of Christianity would 
have expressed the mind of primitive Christians themselves. 
Ritschlian critics eliminate the eschatological element from the 
essence of the gospel; but it is hardly to be thought that this was 
a subordinate matter to the early church. And then, along with 
this assumed ability to separate clearly essential from non-essential 
elements, there goes the further assumption that the essential 
the critics have reached is the proper norm by which to test the 
historic evolution of the Christian consciousness. With “the true 
nature of Christianity’’ to guide them, writers like Harnack and 
the late Edwin Hatch regard the elaborate theology of the ecclesias- 
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tical creeds as in the main a damnosa hereditas. It is a false 
accretion due to the irruption of the Greek speculative spirit 
which overlaid and distorted the genuine Christian consciousness. 
The beginnings of this process of distortion are discernible, accord- 
ing to Bousset, even in the Pauline theology. Now I am not 
concerned to maintain that there is not an element of truth in 
these contentions, nor to deny that arbitrary and accidental 
materials have intruded themselves into the faith. None the 
less the view before us suggests a very pessimistic reading of the 
evolution of theology. Almost from the first theology began to 
misconceive and pervert, and only after 1,900 years are we beginning 
to clear away these false additions and to get back to the sub- 
stratum of truth! The form and the content of religious experience 
cannot be separated and opposed to one another in so drastic a 
fashion. Doctrinal constructions which were quite alien to it 
could not have been forced on the Christian consciousness, and it 
would hardly have accepted patiently a yoke felt to be oppressive. 
In fact some measure of elective affinity must have existed, and 
no doubt there was a process of interaction between the form and 
the content. One cannot suppose, for example, that the theological 
construction of Christ as the divine Logos was regarded by the 
consciousness of the early church as a metaphysical subtlety or a 
superfluous speculation. It was the formal statement of the value- 
experience Christ had for the souls of his followers. Of course to 
say this is very far from saying that the doctrinal statement of 
the church’s faith by the theologians of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies of our era is to be taken as an absolute and final statement. 
Spiritual experience is not a stereotyped magnitude but a living 
and growing thing, and for this reason the doctrines which seek to 
generalize and define it will require to be modified and recon- 
structed from time to time; the new wine must be put into new 
bottles. But this is quite consistent with our holding that the 
body of doctrine developed at a particular stage was at least a 
relatively suitable expression of the existing religious conscious- 
ness. The ancient creeds of the church are felt by our age to be 
unsatisfactory, not because they were mistaken and perverted 
constructions from the first, but because the growing spiritual 
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consciousness has moved beyond them and has ceased to find a 
full satisfaction in them. 

It may be of use, in view of the practical importance of the 
question, to explain more fully the relation, as we conceive it, of 
religious doctrine to religious experience. That doctrine (and the 
formulation of doctrines in a theological system) is a kind of 
excrescence on the religious life is not a tenable theory. It is not 
an arbitrary or an accidental product, but has its place and function 
in the logic of religious development. Every vital religion that 
reaches a certain stage of growth will expand into doctrines, just 
as the tree arrives at a point when it puts out branches. In the 
technical sense doctrine is a comparatively late product of religious 
development, but it is prepared for in the early stages of religious 
growth. Theology is always the outcome of reflective thought; 
yet even in the primitive period man had his instinctive beliefs 
by which he gave meaning to his religious experiences. Without 
this rudimentary qualification of feeling by thought no experience 
could be called religious: prior to the use of language as the medium 
of ideas religion in the proper sense could not exist. The rise of 
myths and cosmogonies betokens the further development of this 
aspect of the religious consciousness; but religion has to pass from 
the tribal to the national form, from the level of unconscious to 
conscious development, ere the structure of religious doctrine 
begins to grow. It is then that, in obedience to the deep-rooted 
impulse of man’s nature to ask for reasons, theology commences 
its work of thinking out and expounding the meaning of what is 
done in religion. The cult and its ritual are the oldest part of a 
developed faith, and they go back, in their rudiments at least, to 
a primitive period. And the early theologian sets to work to 
explain the significance of the acts performed in the ritual, and to ex- 
plicate in doctrines what is done in worship. Around the relatively 
stable material of the cult doctrines proceed to gather; and after- 
ward of course the task of the theologian assumes a wider scope 
and meaning when theology comes into contact and interaction 
with independent aspects of culture like science and philosophy. 
Inasmuch as religious experience is concentrated around the 
cultus, theology may be said from its commencement to be an 
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endeavor to set forth the meaning of religious experience. There 
is something legitimate and even necessary in this, for man is not 
only a being who feels and wills; he also desires to know and under- 
stand. And if the thinking-function evolves later in the order of 
time, it is not on that account inferior in the order of value. So 
theology comes in to answer the demand made by a growing self- 
consciousness, the demand, namely, that religious experience be 
generalized and thus become a significant content. Only by means 
of religious ideas embodied in doctrines can a religion be taught 
and spread. Only because religion is a thinking of experience as 
well as a feeling-state can it function as an aspect of the growing 
life of culture. 

Accordingly I am forced to dissent from some things which the 
late Professor James has said, in his vivid and picturesque way, 
about religious doctrine in his Varieties of Religious Experience. 
Admitting the value of what James, followed by Pratt, Delacroix, 
and others, has to tell us of the function of the subconsciousness 
in giving a psychological explanation of mysticism and other 
religious phenomena, it is still, I think, a mistake to treat the 
feeling-life as the one and essential foundation of religion, while 
theology is a secondary and not very important superstructure. 
It is perfectly true that there is more in spiritual experience than 
can be expressed in doctrine, and we all know that there are depths 
in the inner life which defy verbal expression. But this does not 
prove that doctrine is not an essential aspect of any developed 
religion. And in truth we have only to remember the interaction, 
already noted, between form and content to see that religious ideas 
in their turn promote the development of spiritual feeling. For 
ideas can become the centers and rallying points of emotion, and 
the more stable sentiments can also gather round them. \Vith 
much that Professor James says about the practical valuelessness 
of scholastic theology and the metaphysics of the divine attributes 
one may agree. But the fact is that we are here dealing with a 
theology which the spiritual life of the age has outgrown, or is 
fast outgrowing, and the argument is not relevant against theology 
in the exercise of its legitimate function of interpreting religious 
experience. 
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In offering some further observations on the subject I would 
urge that a candid acceptance of the principle of development in 
theology is indispensable, for spiritual experience itself develops. 
It is sometimes argued that in a religion you have a determinate 
principle, revealed in a typical experience, which maintains itself 
unchanged throughout. As I have contended elsewhere, this is to 
forget that a religion has its being in the consciousness of living 
minds, and as such it is subject to interaction with the other 
contents of that consciousness. The scientific knowledge of the 
age, its ethical ideas, and its practical aspirations are all reflected 
in individual minds, and the religious spirit cannot remain un- 
affected by them. To suppose that a specific and typical form 
of religious experience can maintain an abstract identity with itself 
from age to age, a changeless aspect of a changing mind, is to 
assert what has no psychological probability. Experience as life 
begets subtle alterations of outlook and valuation while the his- 
toric process is running its course; and, as Eucken has suggestively 
remarked, it is never the past as it once was that we re-create, but 
the past as it is interpreted through the spiritual life of the present. 
However anxious we might be to do so, we are unable to pass 
beyond our spiritual environment and reproduce in ourselves the 
very form and pressure of the spiritual experience of Christians in 
the first century. In an article in the Hibbert Journal (April, 
1908, p. 491) Dr. Forsyth confidently puts the question: “If we 
may not rest on the mere dictum of an apostle, may we not rest 
upon our own repetition of the apostolic experiences, the experience 
which made the apostles ?”’ Nowif this only means that the history 
of Christianity reveals a continuous spiritual experience which 
connects itself with the person and work of Christ, few unprejudiced 
minds will be found to dispute the statement. But if, as seems 
more likely, the words are meant to convey the idea that an experi- 
ence of Christ, say that of St. Paul, repeats itself in identical form 
from age to age, then there are difficulties in such a theory. For 
individual experience must always be psychologically and socially 
conditioned, and no exact repetition of past experience seems pos- 
sible. If a single and specific type of experience, reproducing itself 
from generation to generation, lay behind the development of 
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Christianity, it is hard to see why there should be those great 
changes in spiritual and ethical ideals which the history of the 
church discloses. At the very least one must suppose that the 
experience was obscured, distorted, and modified by other influences 
which militated against its full and clear expression. And this is 
practically to admit that the typical experience is qualified in 
its working by interaction with other elements. 

It may he said that the line of argument we have been develop- 
ing appears to sacrifice any principle of identity in religious experi- 
ence, and that it would follow that the Christian consciousness 
today is only the same in name with that of the first Christians. 
In reply it may be said that there is an identity, but it is not that 
of a hard and fast type but of a living process of growth which is 
continuous throughout. For the gift of Christ was a spiritual life, 
a seed of promise sown in the hearts of men and by fruitful inter- 
action taking fresh form and expression from age to age. It is 
not the weakness, it is the strength of the Christian spirit at once 
to enrich and to be enriched by other elements in the expanding 
life of man. And it maintains through all its movement the unity 
of spirit and purpose which preserves its continuity. 

Now this developmental character of spiritual life requires a 
corresponding development on the side of its theological expression. 
But this truth is often obscured by the fact that men are not fully 
aware how essentially growing is religious experience, and they do 
not realize the movement in which they are involved because 
change is gradual and proceeds without observation. Though we 
may not fully recognize it, our religious consciousness is none the 
less affected by the knowledge and ethical culture of the age, and 
receives color and meaning from them. Hence the impossibility 
of simply going back to the past and trying to reproduce its spirit 
and outlook. ‘The spiritual life of the present, for example, would 
forbid the primitive Christian eschatology, and even Calvinistic 
predestinarianism cannot now enter into the vital substance of 
the faith. 

But with the full acceptance of the principle that spiritual 
experience is not a stereotyped form but a developing process, 
development in its doctrinal expression becomes a necessity. And 
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the theological distress and unrest of our time are, in part at least, 
due to the fact that conservative sentiment and institutional 
interests strive to maintain the validity of theological forms which 
have become too narrow for the content of the spiritual life. It 
may be granted that the work of reconstruction will bring with it 
many serious problems and perplexities, and the old method of 
elaborating dogmas out of texts of Scripture, read uncritically, is 
no longer available. In some departments of his task the theo- 
logian will have to cultivate closer relations with the philosopher 
whose office is “‘to think things together.” In other matters the 
need of greater simplicity and reserve will be apparent. Yet, 
whatever the difficulties, the duty of theological development 
cannot be postponed indefinitely; it ought rather to be coura- 
geously faced in the interests of vital and practical religion. 











CRITICAL NOTES 





A CRITIQUE ON PROFESSOR WARFIELD’S ARTICLE, 
“THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
WRITINGS” IN THE JULY NUMBER OF 
THIS JOURNAL 


Dr. Warfield’s article on the Christology of the New Testament 
writings in the July number of this Journal is in several points in the 
true succession of the famous theological writings of an Athanasius and 
an Augustine. Thus, in the first place, his article of twenty-five pages, 
though its special thesis is the “Two Natures” in Christ, appeals to but 
a single word of Jesus himself and that a word which might easily be 
turned against him. He practically ignores what one might naturally 
suppose should be regarded as the supreme, if not only, source of informa- 
tion on his thesis. Just so did Athanasius. The mine from which he 
quarried his arguments in proof of the deity of Jesus was not the teaching 
of Jesus himself, but the eighth chapter of the Book of Proverbs! 

Now why should the revelation in Jesus be completely overlooked 
when men are discussing the question of his own nature? Is he not a 
competent witness? Have we not a considerable body of sayings 
attributed to him which are generally accepted as genuine, and have we 
not a record of his life which is quite as likely to throw light on the nature 
of his being as were the men who drew up the Creed of Chalcedon in 
the middle of the fifth century? Is it reasonable to pass by Jesus in 
the proposed investigation, and to ask Paul to tell us what Jesus really 
was? Did Paul know Jesus better than Jesus knew himself? This 
method of arriving at the New Testament doctrine of the person of Christ 
was culpable indeed in the fourth or the fifth century, but by what term 
can it be adequately characterized when advocated in the twentieth 
century ? 

Or is the fact that our author makes no appeal to Jesus himself—a 
single saying being excepted—a confession that he cannot discover any 
suitable material for his purpose in the words or the life of the Master ? 
If that is the case, we accept his silence as fit and eloquent. 

In the second place, the article before us belongs in the Athanasian 
succession because though raising a historical question it settles it in an 
unhistorical manner. Its general thesis is “The Christology of the New 
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Testament Writings,” which, however, with no apparent consciousness 
of the unfitness of the procedure, is narrowed down to the thesis of the 
“Two Natures.” 

This historical subject is treated in a strictly unhistorical fashion. 
For the author, instead of proceeding to the sources in the attitude of 
an inquirer after truth, goes first to the theologians of the fifth century, 
and after a brief statement of their relation to the church authorities of 
earlier times, which relation is said to have been one of essential harmony, 
he declares that the “Chalcedonian christology . . . . is only a very per- 
fect synthesis of the biblical data.” This is his “key” to the “treasures of 
the biblical instruction on the Person of Christ,” and it “enables the reader 
as he currently scans the sacred pages to take up their declarations as 
they meet him, one after the other, into an intelligently consistent con- 
ception of his Lord.”” Now this is a perfectly clear statement of a mental 
attitude that absolutely excludes historical investigation. The author 
is satisfied, abundantly satisfied, not only to take the theologians of 
the fifth century as his guides in the interpretation of Scripture but to 
accept their deliverance on the nature of Jesus as “a very perfect syn- 
thesis of the biblical data,” the true “key” that unlocks the treasures of 
the Bible regarding the person of Christ. Nor have we even yet quite 
expressed the author’s joyous satisfaction with this “key.” It is “not 
merely a synthesis of all the data concerning the Person of Christ found 
in the New Testament,” but it is “the doctrine of each of the New Testa- 
ment books in severalty. There is but one doctrine of the Person of 
Christ inculcated or presupposed by all the New Testament writers with- 
out exception. In this respect the New Testament is all of a piece.” 

Thus, we have the singular phenomenon—singular in this age of the 
world and of scientific investigation—the phenomenon of a writer who, 
proposing to discuss the christology of the New Testament writings, 
tells us, before he has so much as opened the New Testament, what it 
teaches as a whole and what each particular book teaches or presupposes, 
and tells us in the positive tones of one who is perfectly sure that he 
possesses the whole truth. This is precisely the method which was fol- 
lowed by the early theologians to the infinite injury of the Bible—the 
method which the Antioch school of interpretation gave promise of being 
able to break, but which nevertheless remained in full force until the rise 
of the modern historical method. This is not investigation, not an im- 
partial seeking after truth, not an attempt to get into the atmosphere 
of the writers of the New Testament and to understand them. One 
whose attitude toward the sources of Christianity is of this sort may 
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indeed speak of “portentous symptoms of the decay of vital sympathy 
with historical Christianity which is observable in present-day academic 
circles,” but it is impossible that he should convince any reader who 
takes up the subject under discussion by the modern method that this 
“decay of vital sympathy with historical Christianity” is decay of 
sympathy with vital Christianity. If aman means by “historical Chris- 
tianity”” something that did not spring out of the full revelation in Jesus 
as a plant from a root, then he speaks of phenomena which may be histor- 
ical but are not Christian. If one defines and measures “historical Chris- 
tianity”’ by the Creed of Chalcedon, regarding this as a “very perfect 
synthesis of the biblical data,” as the “‘key”’ which unlocks the treasures 
of the biblical instruction on the person of Christ as none other can, 
then, in the name of Christ, we appeal from his “historical Christianity” 
to the Christianity of the Founder. 

We have now indicated the author’s mental attitude toward his 
subject and what it signifies. We shall meet with no surprises if we go 
on and note what he finds when at last he does open the New Testament 
itself. 'We know exactly what he has set out to find, and an able man 
can find in the Bible what he will if he is allowed to seek in his own way. 
There can be no profit therefore in any lengthy survey of his handling 
of New Testament texts. A few sentences will fairly indicate his 
exegetical method. 

The author’s appeal to Paul, which constitutes the major part of his 
article, is an appeal to three specific texts and to the word “Lord” as 
applied to Jesus. The texts are Rom. 9:5; Phil. 2:6; and Col. 2:9. 

Of Rom. 9:5 the author says, “It is mere matter of fact that Paul, 
. . . » designates Christ here, ‘God over all, blessed forever.’” Mere 
matter of fact! The passage is no crux to him. That many able inter- 
preters have differed widely as to Paul’s meaning, and that they still 
differ, is naught to him. Of Phil. 2:6 he declares: “To say that Jesus 
Christ is ‘in the form of God’ is then to say not less but more than to 
say shortly that he is ‘God.’”’ Col. 2:9 is dispatched in six lines, for it 
declares “in plain words that Christ is an incarnation of the Godhead 
in all its fulness.” 

It seems to us quite idle to reply to this type of exposition. To under- 
stand it one needs to revert to the author’s statement on an earlier page, 
that the “key” to “the treasures of the biblical instruction on the 
Person of Christ’’ is such that it enables the reader as he “currently scans 
the sacred pages,” and so forth “Currently scans”! Yes, one who 
reads in that way, one who, convinced of the adequacy of the “key,” 
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merely notes the surface of the text, may pass lightly over Rom. 9:5, 
Phil. 2:6, and Col. 2:9, and find them delightfully “plain.” There are, 
however, few scholars who do not admit that these passages are unusually 
difficult. Of the real problems involved in them the reader of this 
article gets little idea. 

The author’s remarks on Paul’s use of xvpios seem singularly wide 
of the mark. Thus he declares that “xvp.os is not with Paul of lower 
connotation than 9eés”; and again, “ ‘Lord’ is Paul’s divine name for 
Christ; is treated by him as Christ’s proper name—as, in fact, what 
can scarcely be called anything else than his inter-trinitarian name and, 
in this technical sense, his ‘personal’ name.” This language simply 
ignores what anyone may learn from a Greek lexicon*—that xvpwos is 
a word of relation. It has, therefore, in itself, nothing to tell us of Paul’s 
conception of the nature of Jesus. 

Perhaps the most obvious criticism to be made on the author’s hand- 
ling of Paul’s letters is that he focuses attention exclusively upon a small 
part of the data. It is special pleading in an aggravated form. He 
notes Rom. 9:5, but has nothing to say of such passages as I Cor. 15:28, 
Rom. 16:27, and I Tim. 2:5; he appeals to Phil. 2:6, but is silent regard- 
ing I Cor. 3:21, Rom. 8:29, and Eph. 3:19. 

It was remarked above that the author, though discussing the nature 
of Jesus, refers to but a single saying of the Master, that of Mark 13:32: 
“But of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” The comment on this text 
is worth quoting for its light on the author’s expository manner. He 
says: ‘When Mark records our Lord himself as testifying that he is, in 
the hierarchy of being, above even the angels, he places him outside the 
category of created beings; and there is no reason to doubt that with him 
as truly as with all his Jewish compatriots the Son of God which he 
repeatedly calls Jesus connoted, as John defines the phrase for us (5:18), 
just ‘equality’ with God.” 

Now we may notice (1) that Jesus does not testify that he is above 
angels “‘in the hierarchy of being.” He says simply of a certain event 
of the future that it is known neither to the angels nor tothe Son. It is 
implied that the Son is above the angels in respect to knowledge, but 
higher knowledge does not imply a different and higher order of being, 
else would our author himself be of a different and higher order of being 
as compared with a first-year man in Princeton Seminary. (2) When 
Mark records this saying of Jesus, our author says he places him “outside 


t See Col. 4:1. 
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the category of created beings.” Then to stand higher than angels in 
knowledge is to be “outside the category of created beings”! But any 
Christian man has a higher knowledge of God’s work of redemption than 
the angels can have, for he knows by experience what it is, while angels, so 
far as we can affirm, have no experience of it. Does it therefore follow 
that the Christian man is above angels “in the category of being”? (3) It 
is said that Mark repeatedly calls Jesus the Son of God. It is somewhat 
remarkable that anyone who even “currently scans the sacred pages” 
should make this assertion. Aside from the title of the Gospel—which 
scholars do not ascribe to Mark—there is not one passage in which 
Mark himself can be said to call Jesus the Son of God. He does indeed 
represent the demons as saying (twice) to Jesus, Thou art the Son of 
God (3:11; 5:7), but must we suppose that he indorsed what was said 
by demons? He represents a Roman centurion as saying of Jesus 
(15:39), “Truly, this was a son of a god”! Must we suppose that he 
indorsed this sentiment? It is certainly quite different from the other 
sentiment. Mark represents Jesus as replying in the affirmative to 
the query of the high priest (14:62), “Art thou the Christ, the Son of 
the Blessed ?” and he records that on two occasions (1:11; 9:7) a voice 
out of heaven claimed Jesus as “my beloved Son”; but these are of 
course not independent assertions of Mark’s. own opinion. 

Probably the author means that Jesus is repeatedly designated a 
Son of God in the Gospel of Mark. Even this statement, however, would 
be inaccurate, for the exact title “The Son of God” is found in Mark but 
once (3:11). Only when its equivalents are counted, can it be said to be 
used repeatedly. 

The assumption of the last part of the author’s comment, viz., that 
the title Son of God “connoted” for Mark “equality with God” is a 
mere assumption, and since the author does not attempt to put any sup- 
port under it, we may dismiss it without further notice. 

These brief remarks on the author’s exegetical method may suffice. 
One who regards the Creed of Chalcedon as a “very perfect synthesis of 
the biblical data” and as the “key” which unlocks “the treasures of the 
biblical instruction on the person of Christ” may well see “portentous 
symptoms of the decay of vital sympathy with historical Christianity” 
in the Christian world of today, but the writer of this critique believes 
that the Christianity of Christ was never so sympathetically understood 
and never so powerful as it is today. 

GrorcE HoLiey GILBERT 
Dorset, VT. 
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IS BELIEF IN THE HISTORICITY OF JESUS INDISPENSABLE 
TO CHRISTIAN FAITH? 


In complying with the request of the editor for a brief comment upon 
the article by Professor Macintosh, “Is Belief in the Historicity of 
Jesus Indispensable to Christian Faith?” in the July number of the 
American Journal of Theology, I wish at the outset to state my hearty 
assent to the apologetic value of his argument for religion as interpreted 
by Christianity. Christianity is in the world and shares in the power 
possessed by all socialized ideas and ideals to stimulate conduct and 
hopes. Men are likely to be religious in accord with Christian ideals 
as long as these are component parts of the social milieu. In so far as 
these concepts are derived from a historic Jesus they may fairly be said 
to be Christian in the strict sense, even though men cease to believe in 
a historic Jesus. Similarly, men are Platonists or Stoics who are oblivi- 
ous to the origin of the beliefs or attitudes they possess. The position 
taken by Professor Macintosh in these regards requires no argument, 
for it is self-evident. We might as well argue that men can be breathers 
of oxygen and nitrogen although they have no record of the original 
chemical and physical events that gave rise to our atmosphere. 

But is this just the question at issue? Would Christianity without 
a historic Jesus really remain what the word has meant? It would be 
a religion—for the sake of argument, conceivably a higher development 
of religion than that which the western civilization has called Christian. 
But would it be Christianity? Would the faith it engenders any more 
properly be called Christian than liberal Judaism or Buddhism ? 

Such an issue may appear academic. Why not let the word Chris- 
tian have a new and more generic, less historical, meaning? We are 
always ready to call that Christian which we regard as ideal, even 
though it is quite impossible to trace it to any definite statement or 
position of Jesus or Paul. Any word may legitimately be given a new 
content provided we all agree in usage. I recognize the force of this 
argument, and should be the last to split hairs argumentatively. And 
I should be quite ready to use the term “Christian” in an ethical sense 
without reference to matters of either theology or criticism. 

But the issue seems to me more than that of a definition. It really 
involves the momentous question as to whether we are in the process of 
evolving a new phase of religion from historic Christianity in the same 
way that the early church brought its imperial message from Judaism, 
and Socrates and Plato brought their idealism from the Sophists and the 
thesaurus of philosophical reflection bequeathed them by the earlier 
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Greek thinkers. It would not be the first time the effort has been made 
to submerge New Testament teaching in general culture, and in much 
the same fashion of substituting dehistoricalized, speculative systems 
for a Christianity with historical content. Docetism, Gnosticism, 
Manicheanism, Rationalism of the mythical sort, all made the endeavor 
to relieve religious faith of the historical elements of Christianity in the 
interest of intellectual freedom and progress. That they failed was 
doubtless due to a variety of causes, but it is also true that they failed 
because they deprived their followers of that element of certitude born 
of the experiences of a historical Jesus which I cannot help feeling is 
one characteristic of Christian faith. Perhaps the modern attempt may 
be more successful, although I doubt it. 

After all, definition is not without importance. What is Christian 
faith? I judge that Professor Macintosh means to give its content 
when he says that “ whatever judgment might be rendered upon questions 
of historical fact . . . . the content of the Christian view of God, as the 
holy and loving fatherly God, would remain, and with it the Christian 
belief in providence, immortality, sin and its forgiveness, the saving 
value of voluntary vicarious suffering, faith and repentance, regenera- 
tion and sanctification, the Holy Spirit and a divine humanity. Even 
the idea of revelation would not be essentially altered; the Christlike 
everywhere would be interpreted as revelation.” This clear statement 
makes it appear that he uses “faith,” not in the psychological, but in the 
theological, sense. Personally I prefer to restrict the word to the psycho- 
logical usage. To me Christian faith means the religious expression of 
the activities of the self at the suggestion and under the direction of 
Christian ideas. Platonic, Buddhistic, Mohammedan faith would be a 
similar activity of the self under the influence of the respective ideas. 
And I would agree heartily with Professor Macintosh that saving faith, 
in the personal religious sense, does not wait upon the verdict of the 
higher criticism as to the historicity of Jesus. Men are not saved by 
mere orthodoxy or heterodoxy. In the sense that their wills are at one 
with God’s, men who never heard of Jesus, have been and are to be saved. 
But should we, for instance, say Abraham had Christian faith? Or 
should we say that in him religious faith, however imperfect, possessed 
a quality that, as Paul saw, made Abraham one with those who through 
the clearer revelation and deeper certainty given by Jesus also trust 
God as fatherly and so partake of the divine spirit? But are not this 
clearer revelation and deeper certainty born of the conviction that God 
has actually expressed Himself in a definite individual of history ? 

Is any genuine religious faith, no matter what its relation to historical 
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Christianity, to be called Christian? If it is, the word “Christian” 
ceases to have its old and gets a new meaning. It no longer means a 
group of ideals that unite it with and are, as it were, embodied in and 
guaranteed by the experience of a definite historical person. It comes 
to mean a religious philosophy which has evolved from a culture which 
still is colored by a religion that involved a belief in a real historical 
person by whom it was founded. 

It seems to me that whatever such a position gains in general apolo- 
getic value it loses in its incentive to faith as a form of personal expres- 
sion. Christianity is more than the common divisor of religion and 
philosophy. For me a historical Jesus of messianic value is in himself 
a revelation. He adds data to that knowledge and to those ideals which 
control that form of religious self-expression which we call faith. To 
remove him from history would be to change materially that knowledge 
and those ideals. If his character and resurrection are definite facts, 
then we certainly have more knowledge of the real nature of the 
spiritual life than would otherwise be ours. 

The content of each of those beliefs which Professor Macintosh lists 
as constituting the content of Christian faith, notably the fatherliness 
of God, immortality, and the worth of vicarious suffering, would cer- 
tainly be modified. Without the historical Jesus they could not be 
much in advance of the beliefs of modern liberal Judaism or even of 
Platonism. Whether faith as then constituted would be Christian or 
supra-Christian, will, as I have indicated, depend on what is meant by 
Christian. Personally I prefer to hold to the original conception of the 
word as giving a definite and evangelic historical support to the validity 
of our confidence in those great values a developing humanity has always 
hoped and at times has had the temerity to believe are persistent. Chris- 
tianity without a Jesus would be a generic religion and ethics, but would 
it be a gospel that breeds religious assurance? Is not Christianity’s 
historic quality an element of its claim to reveal that which is in 
advance of even Hebraic religious experience ? 

But here we come to the question of questions: Is the gospel of and 
about Jesus as set forth in the New Testament to live in our modern 
culture? Personally I believe it will, and, with the necessary historical 
resolution that it will live, as set forth with historical content by Jesus 
and Paul. When criticism shows that belief in a historical Jesus is 
untenable I shall be ready to redefine Christian faith in the wider 
sense. Until then I should hold that Christian faith (in its fullest 
sense) will lose something of its essential character in proportion as it 
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replaces the experiences of a genuinely historical Jesus with social 
values. Christianity (in the theological sense of the term) is more than 
a religious philosophy; it is a religion born of personal loyalty and with 
the trust that comes from confidence that the word has taken flesh and 
has worked in actual life the “creed of creeds.” 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


IGNATIUS AND THE ODIST 


Perhaps it is worth while to draw attention to a certain amount of 
similarity not so much between the Ignatian letters and the early Chris- 
tian hymns which Dr. Harris had recovered, as between Ignatius and the 
Odist. 

This likeness seems the more significant since they are so evidently 
different in their pursuits and still more in certain pre-eminent features 
of their character. Ignatius is a practical man (Phil. viii): “I have done 
my part as a man prepared to bring unity.” Unity spiritual and prac- 
tical is the one thing he seems to care for. Though his exaltation may 
have led him to overrate the importance of his efforts in this direction 
yet none but a man with a strong hand could write that line (Rom. ix): 
“Remember in your prayer the church in Syria which instead of me is 
to have God for its shepherd. Jesus Christ will [now] alone be her 
bishop. ... . ” And only a character which did not lack a real firmness 
could ever insist so vehemently and yet persistently on the monarchical 
principle in the organization of the church, waiving all objections and 
difficulties with a steadfast conviction. 

Men objected to a bishop who was very sparing in words. A bishop 
should preach and speak—Ignatius replies with authority (Eph. vi): 
“‘ And forasmuch as one sees a bishop silent, he ought to fear him more. 
For anyone whom the master of the house sends to take care of his own 
household we ought so to accept as if he were the sender himself. 
Therefore it is clear that the bishop must be looked upon as if he were the 
Lord Himself.” Now Ignatius being himself a bishop, his reasoning 
here comes dangerously near a vicious circular argument. But this is 
really not the case. For his own conscience he must have been quite right: 
The source of his authority is a special inspiration, of which he is conscious 
and which for his feeling is enforced by his impending martyrdom. 

Here is a point of agreement with the Odist which must not be over- 
looked. The inspiration of Ignatius is of course preconditioned by his 
being an ecclesiastic of strong temper, yet his conviction of it is as firm 
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and intense as is the case with the poet who may have been his older 
contemporary. We may compare, e.g., Phil. vii: 

If some have tried to lead me astray as to the flesh, yet the Spirit does not 
go astray, being from God. For He knows from where He is coming and where 
He tends to, and He convicts the hidden [thoughts]. I have cried out, in the 
midst of their speaking, with a strong voice, a voice of God: “cleave to the bishop 
and the presbytery and the deacons.” If some have suspected me that I said 
these words from a knowledge of the schismatic tendencies of some, [Chiist] 
is my witness, in whom I am fettered, that I did not know this from human 
flesh. But the Spirit proclaimed, saying thus: “Do nothing without the 
bishop. Consider your flesh as God’s temple. Love unity, shun schisms. Be 
imitators of Jesus Christ as He himself is of His Father.” 

The same indwelling of the Spirit is claimed by the Odist, e.g., in 
Ode VI: 

1. As the hand moves over the harp, and the strings speak 

2. So speaks in my members the Spirit of the Lord 


12. Blessed are the ministers of that draught, who are entrusted with that 
water of his 


19. For everyone knew them in the Lord and they lived by living water for 

ever. 

Here the Odist is also looking on persons who bear authority based 
on inspiration, and if the draught be a sacramental draught, the “ min- 
isters” which “everyone knew in the Lord” may eventually have been 
the same officials Ignatius is contending for. But whether they were 
or were not, from this ode and others proceeds clearly that the martyr 
and the Odist are at one ih their claim for an authoritative teaching based 
on inspiration. They claim this prerogative for themselves and for 
their spiritual equals. The measure of this equality is of course taken 
in different ways by the poet or the bishop but the fact itself is clear 
enough. 

This authority is taken in full earnest by both of them, though the 
exercise of it must have differed altogether. Without indulging in any 
speculation on this point, we may yet feel rather sure that neither Igna- 
tius nor the Odist has considered as a mere rhetorical flourish the 
thoughts which the latter expresses in Ode XXIX. 

6. For I believed in the Lord’s Christ: and it was seen by me that He is 

the Lord 

7. And He showed me His sign, and He led me by His light and gave me 

the rod of His power; 
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8. That I might subdue the imaginations of the peoples and the power of the 
men to bring them low; 


9. To make war by His word, and to take victory by His power. 
1o. And the Lord overthrew my enemy by His word, etc. 


Though the practical cry “unity” which Ignatius carried also into his 
theological reflections is absent from this ode, we have no reason to doubt 
that these words were spoken from his heart. Of course the Odist does 
not so much enlarge on the Cross as the bishop on his way to the arena 
and the lions, but the program of what must have been his life is here. 

Both of them front the masses. Their strength is in a personal 
vocation. Their confidence finally rests on a feeling of special inspira- 
tion which equips them for their task. 

The fact of the Odist’s substituting his own personality and his own 
sufferings for those of Christ recurs also, though in a restrained form, 
in the letters of the Syrian bishop. Behind this fact we must suppose a 
common conception of some mystical significance of the personal hard- 
ships which they both suffered for Christ’s sake in following up the 
promptings of their inspiration. Going back we are then apt to think 
of some cognate utterances of St. Paul, and looking forward we meet the 
idea of a sort of vicarious suffering in some way realized by the extrava- 
gances of asceticism. 

One is tempted to think that the Odist’s standing was a more easy 
one and that his claim of inspired teaching conveyed by means of his 
utterances was less strenuously met by his opponents than is the case in 
the Ignatian letters. I cannot see one clear passage in the Odes behind 
which we might get a glimpse of what is portrayed in Phil. viii, 2: 


I beseech you, do nothing xar’ épiMeuav, but xara xpurropabiav. For I 
have heard some people saying: “If I do not find it in the ancient things—in 
the Gospel—I do not believe.” And on my saying to them: “It is (Holy) 
Writ,” they answered me: “It lies open for proof.” But for me, “The ancient 
things” is Jesus Christ, the unviolable ancient (palladia) are His cross and 
His death and His resurrection and the faith wrought by Him. 


The Odist puts all the stress on this last point, being of course more 
the man of the inward life. Yet the earlier three are not absent. They are 
—for the Odist’s manner—conspicuous in Ode XLII: 


1. I stretched out my hand and approached my Lord, 

2. For the stretching of my hands is His sign. 

3. My expansion is the outspread tree which was set upon the way of the 
righteous one. 
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Then the execution by the malice of the Jews and the Lord’s resur- 
rection together with the significance of that fact are slightly touched 
upon: 

4. And I became of no account to those who did not take hold of me (cf. 

John 14:30), and I shall be with those who love me. 


5. All my persecutors are dead; and they sought after me, who hoped in 
me—because I was alive— 


6. And I rose up and am with them, and I will speak by their mouths. ... . 
8. And I lifted up over them the yoke of my love... .. 


Ignatius speaks of these same points but in a much more forcible way 
when giving a testimony to the Christian character of the Smyrnaean 
church (Smyrn. i): 

For I knew you as perfected in immoveable faith as if you were fixed by 
nails to the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ with flesh and spirit... .(2).... 
whose (i.e. Christ’s) fruit we are . . . . that He might /ift up a sign to eternity 
through His resurrection for His holy and faithful people. 


Ode XIX is a rock of offense. The language is too oriental for our 
taste which, however, does not imply that a Christian audience at another 
place and time would have received a similar shock. Ignatius, e.g., 
indulges in metaphors which go far in this same direction, e.g., Rom. vii, 
3: “I desire the bread of God, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ, who is 
from the seed of David, and I desire as a drink his blood, which is incor- 
ruptible love.”” Though we are accustomed to expressions of the same 
type, e.g., in a well-known chapter of St. John, yet the fact of a rather 
bold and harsh metaphor exists none the less. Equally harsh is Trall. 
viii: “. . . . in faith which is the flesh of the Lord and in love which 
is the blood of Jesus Christ.” 

There is a compactness in such language which reminds one of 
Semitic mentality. Ignatius, Eph. xviii, 1: wepipynpa rd épdv rvedpa rod 
oravpov, has quite the air of a Hebrew or Syriac nominal clause with 
a downright status constructus. “Offscouring my cross-spirit” is no 
Greek, and must have been a horror even to Epictetus It is even 
beyond the papyri. 

But people who can speak and write in this way are apt to think in a 
corresponding shorthand manner when elevated to the higher grounds of 
eloquence or poetry. When the Odist is singing (Ode XI): “My heart 
was cloven |circumcised, i.e.,t pruned ?] and its flower appeared; and 


 Gzar usually means “to circumcise.” Payne-Smith, Thes. Syr., does not mention 
a meaning “to prune.” Yet the derivative uses of gzar are many and show so much 
freedom in handling the primitive meaning, that we may be allowed to call the “‘cir- 
cumcision” of a fruit-tree pruning. 
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grace sprang up in it: and it brought forth fruit to the Lord,” the same 
spiritual fact is before the eyes of the martyr-bishop, who expresses it in 
a corresponding, though less beautiful, manner (Trall. xi) when denoun- 
cing his adversaries: “For these are no planting of the Father. Then, 
if they were, they would appear as ‘branches of the Cross’ and their fruit 
would be imperishable.” 

This “planting” is an idea which the Odist has woven into Ode 
XXXVIII, where the idea of suffering—so prominent in Ignatius’ mind 
that he is condensing it everywhere in the use of the “‘cross”—is also 
present in the very reduced form of “danger.” 

. . . » He established me 


18. For He set the root and watered it and fixed it and blessed it; and its 
fruits are for ever 


19. It struck deep and sprung up and spread out, and was full and enlarged, 

20. And the Lord alone was glorified in His planting and in His husbandry: 

by His care and by the blessing of His lips, 

21. By the beautiful planting of His right hand: and by the discovery of 

His planting and by the thought of His mind. 

Ignatius is twice using this same botanical metaphor, but in both 
cases (Trail. xi; Phil. iii) he is speaking as a controversialist, clipping 
the precious coinage stamped by the prophets and poets. Such is the 
case also with the Odist’s metaphor of the crown (Magn. xiii): .... 
d£vomAdxov mvevpatixod oredavov tov mpeoBurepiov iwov. This “crown 
worthy to be twined” is the presbytery. There is a great difference 
here with the beautiful words “The Lord is on my head like a living 
crown”—but for Ignatius a living “crown” is after all an expres- 
sion of enthusiasm, fired at the sight of his Christian and organizatory 
ideals embodied in a circle of living men. For this beauty the eyes of 
the poet were perhaps shut. 

But they are brought quite near to each other by the experiences 
of their innermost life. In Rom. vii we read: “For I write to you while 
yet living but loving to die. My love has been crucified and there is 
no matter-loving fire (rip pAdiAov) in me, but a living and speaking 
water within me, that is saying: Onward to the Father.”’ Here the mystic 
and the poet in the bishop are roused by the anticipation of martyr- 
dom—and his words are such as constantly recur in the Odes. It would 
be needless to copy the places, where inward comfort and refreshment, 
the cool shades of rest, the experience of the inspiration of a quiet soul, 
are condensed in this pregnant simile “living and speaking water.” 
“Onward to the Father” is the sound of unity in the divergent charac- 
ters of both. 
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There is more of this. The difference between both characters and 
their unity in enthusiasm is grafted amperiehably f in the strong and living 
words of Ode VII: 

As the impulse of anger against evil so is the impulse of joy over what is 

lovely. 
Surely the Odist would not have failed to understand the impetuous 
character of Ignatius and would have appreciated somehow his angry 
anxiety for a harmonious and well-ordered life in the churches, which he 
came to visit. 

On the other hand Ignatius was surely much more inclined to rest- 
fulness and joy than his letters at first sight would suggest. With a 
consistency in which perhaps a good deal of sympathy may be suspected 
he defends his colleagues that are called “silent.”” We may recall Eph. 
vii quoted above, but the same fact recurs in Phil. i, where the bishop 
of the place is said “to have more influence when silent than those 
people who speak vanity.” So in Rom. ii he himself beseeches his friends 
to “keep away from him in silence [owmryjonrte ax” yor], then he will 
become a word of God [Adyos Geo], but if you become again amorous 
of my flesh, I shall again be an echo” (wdAw évouar jx®). This surely 
is again a confession tinged by a sort of mysticism akin to that of the 
Odist. This observation adds some weight to another similarity, 
Eph. xv, 2: “Who has truly acquired the mind [Adyos] of Jesus, is able to 
hear also His rest [8ivara xai ris jovxias abrod dxovev] that he may 
be perfect, so that he [or “He” ?] may be working through what he speaks 
and may be known through his silence.” (Better: that his words may 
be deeds and his silence a speech.) Ode XXVI has: 

1. I poured out praise to the Lord for I am His: 

2. And I will speak His holy song, for my heart is with Him 

3. For His tials is in tod hands and the Odes of His rest shall not be silent 


13. For at sities to — “a to rest: és in rest the singers stand rr 


Of less importance may be the fact that “the harp” in the Odes is 
a spiritual harp, being probably a living instrument of holy inspiration. 
But this instrument was not entirely unknown to the bishop whether it 
had come to his notice in Syria or elsewhere. In Eph. iv he writes: 

For your justly renowned presbytery, worthy of God, is so joined together with 
the bishop as the strings to a harp {xop8ai xdpq). Therefore in your unanim- 
ity and harmonious love Jesus Christ is sung. And you laymen form a choir, 
in order that you, being harmonious in unanimity, receiving your cadence from 
God, in one voice may sing to the Father through Jesus Christ... . . 
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Of the “silent” bishop mentioned in Phil. i, Ignatius uses the same 
words: “for he is in such a harmonious accord with the command- 
ments as the harp with its strings.” 

The singing in a choir recurs once more in Rom. ii, 2, “that you, 
forming a choir in love, may sing to the Father in Christ Jesus.” 

The interest in music and poetry which is displayed in these sentences 
is suggestive of a possibility of much nearer contact in these early days 
between poets, like our Odist, and churchmen even of a militant type, 
than one might at first sight be inclined to suspect. 

We may not pass in silence the striking similarity of feeling in the 
domain of eschatology and apocalyptic thought. Ignatius, e.g., gives in 
Eph. xix a short sketch of an apocalyptic discourse, which he promises 
to pursue in “a second booklet.” The topic of this treatise was to be 
(Eph. xx) the oixovoyia eis tov xawdv dvOpwrov "Incotv Xpurrév, but he 
is feeling the need of a special apocalyptic inspiration to treat worthily 
of this theme (udAuora dv 5 Kipids por droxadWy Tt). Now if we turn to 
Ode XVIII we find these apocalyptic strings resounding there also: 


4. The choking bonds were cut off by his (?) hands: I received the face and 
the fashion of a new person. 


In the rest of this ode the poet clothed with this new personality 
speaks and acts as if transformed into Christ’s nature. “Closed doors” 
are opened, bars of iron broken and melted, “nothing appeared closed to 
me because I was the door of everything.” Much more prominent is 
this character in Ode XXII with its dragon, or XXIII with the mysterious 
celestial document and the “wheel.” Ode XXXVIII contains also a 
strong apocalyptic element. We do not know how Ignatius would have 
spoken from the heights of apocalyptic vision, but his themes are surely 
not strange to the Odist’s mind. This appears from Eph. xix: 


And from the Ruler of this aeon was hidden the Virginity of Mary and her 
Giving Birth, likewise also the Death of the Lord: three loudly resounding 
mysteries which have been wrought in God’s rest [dria év fovyia Geod éxpadyFy] 
How then was it made visible to the aeons? A star was lighted in heaven 
above all the stars, and its light was unspeakable, and wonder was roused by 
itsnewness. And all the other stars together with the sun and the moon formed 
a choir for the star, but He was increasing his light above everything. There 
was a confusion also, whence might be this newness unlike to them. 

And from this cause all magic and every tie of evil was annihilated. Lack 
of knowledge was destroyed, the old kingdom was given over to decay through 
God’s revelation in human form to a newness of eternal life; what was prepared 
by God took a beginning. 
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For this reason the whole was in commotion since the extermination of 
Death was purposed. 

Now among other parallels, two are important here. Firstly, that 
the destroying of Agnoia, “Lack of knowledge,” is one of the first fruits 
of the “oeconomia toward [or “in”] the new man.” The Odist often 
seems to differ from the type of Christianity represented by Ignatius 
in laying much more stress on truth and error than on the Cross, but 
Ignatius also is not much engrossed by the idea of personal sin. Atone- 
ment as conceived by him may have been much more an “illumination,” 
a “salvation from error” than anything else, and his “Cross” might 
perhaps be represented as a cross of light. 

But still more important is the coincidence with Ode XIX. There 
also the virginity of Mary and the Birth are hymned as mysteries. 
We cannot guess on this point what particular concept was in the mind 
of Ignatius as being “hidden from the Ruler of this aeon,” but when the 
thoughts which he combines with the star are so startling, we may 
presume that he would not have heard without edification the passage, 
which to some scholars seems incongruous with the elevated tone of 
other odes. 

Finally without pressing this point attention may be drawn to the 
fact that for Ignatius the words temple and even altar have a meaning 
which is entirely spiritual. This is also often the case in the Pauline 
and Johannine writings and elsewhere, and seems to call for a revision of 
the arguments based on the supposed presence of the Jewish sanctuary 
in some of the odes. 

As an appropriate title for this collection of odes the words “God and 
the soul” have been suggested. Much may be said for the acceptance 
of such a designation as being perfectly true to the spirit of the poet, only 
it must be remembered that it is not the poet’s soul alone but a larger 
circle of cognate minds which was thus singing the praises of the Lord 
and joining with him in a spiritual choir. 

The other-worldliness, the mystic atmosphere in which the Odist 
breathes, gives at first the impression of being wholly personal and excep- 
tional. Yet we hear even Ignatius confessing (Rom. iii): Ovdev pacvo- 
pevov adyaOdv: “Nothing in this world of appearances is good.” Even 
Ignatius, however intent he may be on the organization and the dis- 
cipline necessary for a living Church, is longing also for the “ Pure Light” 
above. He beseeches the Roman brethren not to mar his upward flight 
by their love. His only desire is “to acquire God.” 

On this ground both the bishop and the poet meet and from this point 
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of view the eschatological vision of earlier days, as far as we can separate 
this from apocalyptic conceptions, falls a little back, though it is not 
absent. 

From these remarks one point results, viz., the possibility of spiritual 
fellowship between the Odist and Ignatius. This is perhaps a fact of some 
importance. We may probably feel justified, therefore, in declining any 
attempt to remove this poet from the wider domain of the nascent 
catholic church, since even such a strong supporter of its cause as Igna- 
tius undoubtedly was has so much in common with him. Literary de- 
pendence is out of the question, but spiritual kinship is so clear in this 
case, notwithstanding the evident difference in character and pursuits, 
that one may feel sure of its testimony. Moreover, if there were some 
more knowledge to be had of first-century Christian ritual and liturgy, 
if we could hear the early “prophets” addressing their audience, or 
catch the tune and words of these hymns, which according to Pliny were 
sung in their choirs, probably these Odes would appear but one collection 
out of many. 


J. DE ZWAAN 
BAMBRUGGE, HOLLAND 








RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


RECENT BOOKS ON THE QUESTION OF JESUS’ EXISTENCE 


The question of whether Jesus ever lived continues to attract atten- 
tion. Drews’s Christusmythe, which answers this question negatively, 
has recently been rendered into English;' and W. B. Smith, whose Der 
vorchristliche Jesus (1906) denied Jesus’ historicity, now presents further 
arguments in support of his position.? Clemen’ and Troeltsch,4 who hold 
to Jesus’ historical personality, discuss some important phases of the 
problem. 

Drews’s conclusions have already been examined at some length in 
these pages.’ English readers will appreciate the convenience of 
having this book in a translation. While the views set forth in 
the book may not appeal to a wide circle of readers, the author 
is unquestionably at present the foremost champion of this skeptical 
movement which has attracted so much notice within the last year or 
two, particularly in Germany. He has recently issued a second volume 
in German, reiterating his conclusions and defending his position against 
opponents, but this later work does not supersede the earlier book from 
which the English translation has been made. Here we have a clear 
presentation of the strongest arguments that are nowadays urged against 
the reliability of the Christian tradition about Jesus, and also a construct- 
ive statement of the true origin of Christianity as interpreted by these 
critics. Their fundamental contention is that primitive Christianity 
drew its initial inspiration not from Jesus as a unique human personality, 
as modern critical theology maintains, but from the worship of a Jesus- 
Savior-God who was gradually given a concrete yet fictitious human form 
by the early interpreters of the new religion. 


* The Christ Myth. By Arthur Drews. Chicago: Open Court, 1911. 304 pages. 
$2.25. 

2 Ecce Deus: Die urchristliche Lehre des reingitilichen Jesu. Von William Ben- 
jamin Smith. Jena: Diederichs, 1911. xvi+316 pages. M. 6.50. 

3 Der geschichtliche Jesus: Eine allgemeinverstindliche Untersuchung der Frage: 
hat Jesus gelebt, und was wollte er? Von Carl Clemen. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1911. 
120 pages. 

4 Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu fiir den Glauben. Von Ernst Troeltsch. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1911. 51 pages. M. 1. 

5 American Journal of Theology, January, 1911, pp. 24 ff. 
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W. B. Smith, in the first part of his work, tries to show, as the sub- 
title of his book suggests, that the most primitive thought about Jesus 
was reverence for him as a god, and that this would have been an impos- 
sibility had he actually lived a human life. The keynote of this early 
religion was, therefore, the elevation of monotheism—reverence for the 
Jesus-deity—in opposition to current polytheism. But how did these 
early worshipers of Jesus, whom Smith regards as strict monotheists, 
dispose of God himself? He can hardly be dispensed with entirely, 
for worship of him as a person distinct from the person of Jesus is per- 
vasive in early Christian tradition. Smith would avoid this dilemma by 
saying that the Christians thought of Jesus as irgendwie eins mit der 
Gottheit. But the “irgendwie” needs minuter definition. And when he 
claims that the representation of Jesus given in Mark is more godlike 
and less purely human than that given in the Fourth Gospel, he is surely 
looking through glasses that not many of us can hope to be permitted 
to wear. The other main topics of his discussion are “the negative evi- 
dence of the New Testament,” Schmiedel’s “foundation-pillars,” “the 
silence of Josephus and Tacitus.”” The whole New Testament literature 
as here interpreted turns out to be evidence against Jesus’ existence as 
a historical person; Schmiedel’s “pillars,” which are constructed from 
the oldest New Testament evidence, are consequently “gestiirzt”’; 
and the references to Jesus in Josephus and Tacitus are spurious. 

Clemen, in fourteen popular lectures delivered before the combined 
faculties of Bonn University, makes a critical survey of these radical 
views, examines and restates the evidence for believing in Jesus’ existence, 
depicts in outline the things for which Jesus stood, and remarks upon 
Jesus’ abiding significance for religion. Clemen holds that it is 
impossible to account for the rise of Christianity without the supposition 
of a personal founder. While recognizing the importance of the activity 
of ideas—a point of which the extremists make so much—Clemen con- 
tends that Christianity embodied distinct elements which point to the 
creative activity of an individual founder. For example, the Chris- 
tian conception of God—his nearness, the nearness of his kingdom, and 
his love, are ideas which the contemporary world could not have supplied. 
They are Jesus’ own contribution. The sources of information for 
our knowledge of Jesus are estimated from the standpoint of the modern 
critical school, and the career and teaching of Jesus are interpreted 
accordingly. Finally we are told that Jesus is not merely the great 
historical founder of Christianity who no longer has significance for us, 
but a mighty personality whose influence: still is experienced by his 
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followers. Clemen’s popular survey of this whole question is one of the 
best that has come to our notice. 

Troeltsch’s brochure consists of a lecture delivered at the Swiss 
Christian students’ conference in Aarau, and so is brief and popular. He 
pronounces the doubt about Jesus’ existence to be a “foolish question” 
and a “monstrosity.” He is more concerned with the question of how 
belief in the historicity of Jesus stands related to faith today. He 
finds Jesus chiefly significant as a noble human personality whose teach- 
ing was of a fundamentally religio-ethical character. Jesus’ worth is 
practical rather than dogmatic in type ; he answers the need which the 
religious community feels for a support, a center, and a symbol of its 


religious life. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


JOHANNES WEISS’S COMMENTARY ON I CORINTHIANS 


The ninth edition of the Meyer Commentary on I Corinthians’ 
is not a mere revision but a new book by an independent scholar. The 
work so long in the hands of G. Heinrici has now been intrusted to 
Johannes Weiss. The result is a masterful study full of helpful sug- 
gestions. Most striking in the commentary is the author’s theory that 
the epistle is a compilation. “TI hope,” Weiss says in his preface, “to 
have placed my ideas on this in the background and not thereby to have 
neglected weightier exegetical-historical tasks.” This theory, never- 
theless, is characteristic of the author’s exegetical method. He empha- 
sizes that our manuscripts do not take us back to original copies of Paul’s 
letters but to copies of a church collection. We have evidence of four 
letters which the oldest collector should have found in the Corinthian 
church archives; and it is hardly probable, Weiss affirms, that these 
much used rolls all remained in good order and condition. It is still 
less likely that two of the rolls should have disappeared and the other 
two be perfectly preserved. 

Here then is the key by which our author explains many of the diffi- 
culties that I Corinthians presents. He has a sharp eye for discrep- 
ancies and little patience with any attempt to harmonize them. He is 
easily disturbed by differences of mood and difficult transitions. The 


t Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament. Begriindet von Heinr. 
Aug. Wilh. Meyer. 5. Abtheilung, 9. Auflage. Der erste Korintherbrief. Véllig 
neu bearbeitet von D. Johannes Weiss, Professor der Theologie. Géttingen: Vander- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1910. xlviii+388 pages. M. 9. 
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explanation is generally found in the condition of the text. Chap. 13 
could not have stood originally in its present connection; 4:14-21 was 
written probably on a later day than the preceding vss. 4:6-13. 10: 
1-22 (23); 6:12-20; 9:24-27; 11:2-34; 16:7b-9, 15-20 belong to an 
entirely different letter from the rest of the epistle. 1:2; 4:17; 7:17} 
11:16; 14:33 are catholicizing interpolations of the editor who adapts 
the letters for universal use. Editorial additions are also found in 
10:29-30; 11:11 f.; 14:34f. Like Heinrici, Weiss explains away the 
Christ party by treating éy» 8 xpurrod in 1:12 as a gloss. He finds 
with Liitgert a libertine Gnosticism in the Corinthian church, but refuses 
to connect it with a Christ party. Again, the exegetical difficulty in 2: 
13 is most happily solved by accepting Blass’s conjecture that Adyous 
here is a gloss. Some corruption of the text is also suspected in 1:6; 
1:24; 3:16; 4:2, 6; 7:2b, 4b; 9:17; 10:17. 

Weiss certainly throws light in this way on many difficult passages, 
and gives strong justification for his attacks on the text. But the ques- 
tion arises whether in his exegesis literary analysis has not become too 
much of a deus ex machina. Hans Lietzmann’s recent commentary 
stands in an interesting contrast. Lietzmann hesitates to reject even 
a passage like 14:34 f. which is in such flagrant contradiction to 11:2- 
16, and speaking of 4:6, he makes the significant remark: “We cannot 
fully understand the passage just because we have before us a private 
letter of intimate character. For this reason all textual changes and 
interpolations are at the outset to be rejected.”’ Such a statement is 
one-sided, but has Weiss on the other hand allowed sufficiently for this 
private quality of the letter and the necessarily obscure historical situa- 
tion? Surely exegetical difficulties are not to be explained so exclusively 
by an appeal to corruptions of the text. 

Despite this stress on the need of literary analysis, our author appre- 
ciates the unity of the epistle and has himself pointed out a noteworthy 
characteristic of its style which answers some of his own arguments for 
division. A theme is frequently followed by a digression, and then 
a return to the theme, according to the formula, a, b, a. 2:6, 9, 13 
are digressions of this sort. The same development of thought is shown 
to be present even in details, for instance: a) 1:18-25; 6) 1: 26-31; @) 2: 
1-5. Appreciation is repeatedly expressed by Weiss for the literary 
merit of the epistle. Attempts to deny its Pauline authorship are 
treated as unworthy of notice. 

Like his predecessor, Weiss interprets I Corinthians in the light of a 
thorough study of contemporary Hellenic culture. The close relation- 
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ship of the epistle, both in form and in thought, to the Stoic diatribes 
he sets forth clearly. It is a pleasure to note also that the deep-seated 
differences are not neglected (cf. pp. 52, 90, 185). He discusses fully 
the influence of Greek mystery cults on Paul, and shows by frequent 
quotation his indebtedness to Reitzenstein’s studies in this field. Weiss’s 
own treatment of the problem is well balanced. He does not connect 
the term pvorypov too closely with these cults. He points out that 
in the Greek mysteries it has to do with a Spaépevov, a holy dramatic 
action which is to be beheld, but that in Paul’s writings it is a disclosure 
of God’s thought revealed to the inspired prophet (p. 55). On the other 
hand, speaking of the account of the Lord’s Supper in I Cor. 11:20 ff., 
he says: “It is clear that here a Spdpevoy in the sense of the ancient 
mystery cults is presented.” 

No feature of the commentary is more valuable than its careful dis- 
cussions of various Greek terms. Paul’s use of réAevo. was not bor- 
rowed from the mystery cults but is to be traced to an ethical usage 
developed especially by the Stoics. The contrast of yvyixdés and 
mvevparixos in chap. 15 was intelligible to Paul’s readers because of the 
parallel contrast between ~vxy and wvedya in the popular cults. idmrys 
in 14:16 is a technical term for the unbaptized proselyte or cate- 
chumen. zAcovegia is probably not greed but egoism in the widest sense. 
Such are the conclusions reached in some of these excursus. It is of 
interest to note that Weiss interprets 7: 36-38 as referring to a practice 
among the early Christians of virgin marriages. Grafe’s theory thus 
gains further confirmation. It is evidently growing in favor. Paul’s 
acquaintance with the teachings of Jesus, Weiss emphasizes again and 
again. 7:25 shows, he thinks, that “the Words of the Lord” were not 
a creation of the church which grew with the passage of time, but already 
in Paul’s day were in essentials a completed whole, not open to 
development. 

The student of Paul lays down Professor Johannes Weiss’s commen- 
tary on I Corinthians impressed with its contribution to our knowledge 
of the epistle, and glad to have it at hand for constant reference. Its 
sane, liberal scholarship makes it worthy of a place in the famous series 
to which it belongs. The typographical work is clear and accurate. 
These few mistakes, however, were noticed; p. 73, 1. 12, mvevparixoé for 
gapxxot éore; p. 145, 1. 42, édwAdrpar for eidwAoAdrpa; p. 245, 1. 6, 
John 6:26 for John 6:28. 


GrorGE D. Castor 
PaciFric THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BERKELEY, CAL. 
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IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS FROM THE EARLY CHURCH 


Heft 2, of the fifth volume of the third series of Harnack and Schmidt’s 
Texte und Untersuchungen,* is in every way a worthy addition to that 
series. Dr. Karapet Ter-Mékérttschian is already known to scholars 
as the discoverer and editor of the treatise of Irenaeus ad Marcianum, 
which is lost in the original Greek and of which no Latin version exists. 
He discovered both it and the two last books of the larger work Adversus 
Haereses in December, 1904, among the manuscripts preserved in the 
Church of the Theotokos at Eriwan. How long these manuscripts had 
been in this church he does not tell us; when in the years 1888 and 1890 
I visited it, and inquired if there were any codices there, I was shown 
nothing except a MS copy of the Gospels. 

In his Vorwort the editor examines afresh the question of the age 
of this version of Irenaeus. The manuscript itself is of Cilician origin 
and was written at the request of the archbishop John, a brother of 
King Hethum. This John was ordained bishop in 1259 and died in 
1289; but the book itself is already cited by Stephanus, a prelate of 
Siunik in the eighth century; and two of the citations made by him 
recur in a dogmatic treatise ascribed to an Armenian Catholicos Sahak, 
who was probably the patriarch of that name from 678 to about 700. 
On these grounds the editor and discoverer ascribe the version to the 
century 650-750, when the monophysite controversy was raging in 
Armenia, and the doctors of the Armenian church may have seen in 
Irenaeus’ work a useful weapon against the partisans of the council 
of Chalcedon. If, however, we compare this version of Irenaeus with 
the version of Philo made before the middle of the fifth century we see 
that they are both from the same hand. The diction of the Irenaeus 
is thoroughly classic and it exhibits the same translatorial devices and 
idiosyncrasies as the Philo. Above all we meet with the same para- 
phrastic combinations of several Armenian words to express a simple 
Greek compound verb or substantive. Of such uses the following are 
examples: 

(The triple numbers refer to volume, page and line of Cohn and Wend- 
land’s edition: R.H. signifies the fragments collected by Rendel Harris; 
Prov., the fragments of the De Providentia in Eusebius; Mangey, Mangey’s 
edition, Vol. II, page and line.) 


*Irenaeus gegen die Haretiker, Buch IV u. V in armenischer Version entdeckt 
von Lic. Dr. Karapet ter-Mékérttschian z.z. Bischof in Tauris (Persien). Heraus- 
gegeben von Lic. Dr. Erwand Ter-Minassiantz. Leipzig: Heinrichs, tg10. 264 
pages. M. to. 
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Adv. Haer. iv. 53. 1, Kevois 6vras=ibrou zi thaphura en the same use of 
ibrou zi to render the Greek Participle used causally is common in the Philo 
version, €.g., I. 73. 8, 4. 45. II, 4. 278. 13, 4. 280. 3, Prov. 82, R.H. 66. 

Ibid., ré i&ov AvowreAés =— ziureantz shah augtin. Iur renders t&os in Prov. 
81, 4. 24. 24, 4. 51. 1, etc. 

The phrase Shah augti is used to render the wopucpds in Mangey 481.38, 
Prov. 62. Augut renders AvovreAns R.H. 52, 54. 

Tbid., da. paxpas xai rvyoveas aitias=wasn phogr ev duznageay patdjarats. 
So Philo 4. 302. 24: puxp@v kal rdv rvyovrwy= phoquns ev kam duznageaytz: 
5. 166. 18 od« dard Tov Tuxdvros=otch i duznaqvoy. 

Tbid., réuvovras=bajanen. So Philo R.H. 14, 5. 81. 1. 

Ibid., 8uarpodvres = hat kotoren. This word renders xatraxérrovras (dppoviav) 
R.H. 29. 

Ibid., xarépOwors= Ulluthiun. So Philo 4. 291.20. 

Ibid., 5Aéxnpos=amboldsch. So Philo 4. 11. 21, 4. 33. 20 and passim. 

iv. 60. 1. dwoBaddiv=i batz hanel énkenui. The same four words are 
combined to render éArida ddypypévov in 4. 3.9. mpovBdrero in 4. 24. 15 is 
rendered i durs éhan énkétz, and without hanel the phrase renders éxBaA\av, 
dmroppirrew, droBadAaw in 1. 75. 1, R.H. 51, 1. 108. 25. 

Ibid., rovs eivopovpevovs =or bari aurinaug khalaluthean warin, i.e., “those 
who are well guided by laws of peace.”” The very same cumbrous equiva- 
lent renders #vvounOyoav in Philo 4. 2. 18, viz., Khalal aurinaug waretzan. 
This is a palmary example. 

Ibid., éripovns =tevoluthean. So Philo 1. 74. 21. 

Ibid., xarasri@vran =éstgtans ambastanutheans Endunin. airdara is simi- 
larly rendered in 4. 288. 15, and &stgtanem renders airv@pou in Prov. 62 and 
III, 4. 41. 4, 4. 30. 2. 

Ibid., dué\cuav = plerg helgutheann anphuthuthean. So plergutheamb helgaloy 
renders trepOéocow in 4. 288. 5, and anphuthuthiun renders apéAca in 
Mangey 480. 44. 

iv. 62, torepeioba. = pakas gol ev nuaz. The same phrase renders émA«i- 
may iN 5. 21. 3, 4. 35. 17. 

iv. 63. 1, etpvOua = yarmaravor ev patkanavor. These two words are con- 
stantly conjoined in Philo to express the idea of harmony, e.g., 4. 23. 17, 
I. 103. 19, 1. 96. 25, R.H. 36. 

Ibid., &bOovws =arantz nakhanisu yatchalanatz. So Oovos is rendered 
nakhants yatchalman in 5. 151. 1 and 5. 77. 14. 

iv. 63. 2, wapapovy =yaruthiun ev mshténdschen avoruthiun. The same 
phrase is met with in parts of Philo lost in Greek. This use of yaruthiun as 
the great Lexicon of the Mekhitarists notes is common in the Armenian Philo, 
but rare elsewhere. Its ordinary sense is “uprising” or “resurrection.” 


This line of argument is too technical to be further pursued in a 
review notice; but the above examples prove that the version before 
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us is as old as the year 450; that it was made from Greek and not from 
Syriac is also certain from the manner in which Greek compounds and 
idioms are rendered bit by bit and part by part. 

The Armenian compares very well for accuracy with the Latin 
version. Sometimes it supports the Latin against the Greek text where 
John of Damascus and other excerptors have preserved the latter for 
us, sometimes the Greek against the Latin; thus in iv. 63. 1 it evidences 
the words «ai éyxatdoxeva which the Latin omits, and of which 
Hervey in his note remarks that they are Stieren’s emendation, but a 
gloss. Their presence in the Armenian shows that they are nothing of 
the kind. It is reassuring to find that it almost everywhere agrees with 
the Latin text word for word, so proving that the latter was a faithful 
version of the lost Greek text. And as it is so faithful in these two last 
books of the Adversus haereses, we may rely on its fidelity in the first 
three books where we have not a rival Armenian text by which to 
control it. Occasionally we get a glimpse of another reading than the 
Latin text has rendered. Thus in iv. 1. 1 instead of im erroris procedere 
profundum one can conjecture in err. mpoorirrav prof. Here one of 
the Latin MSS reads procidere. Just below instead of nobis meliores 
the Armenian involves nobis inimiciores. Then it adds t&bi with the 
Claremont MS, and a little farther on it witnesses to his which the same 
MS omits. Toward the end of the same section it confirms Grabe’s 
supposition that the Greek word airérra: and not érioxora (as Pearson 
imagined) underlies the Latin word speculatores. A few corruptions 
are revealed in the Latin. Thus in the passage v. 36: Dominus docuit 
mixtionem calicis novam in regno cum discipulis habiturum se pollicitus, 
instead of habiturum we should read bibiturum. 

After the words just cited and almost at the end of Irenaeus’ work 
occurs the only addition which the Armenian makes to the text. I 
translate these additional words: 

And again when he says: There shall come days when the dead who are 
in the tombs shall hear the voice of the Son of Man and shall arise; they 
that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done 
ill, unto the resurrection of judgment (John 5:28, 29). He declares that the 
first to rise are the doers of good actions, who shall go to rest. Next those 
shall rise who are to be judged. As the book of Genesis has it, the sixth day 
is the close of this age, meaning the six thousand years, and after that ensues 
the seventh day of rest, about which David says: This is my rest, the just 
enter into it: meaning the seventh millennium of the kingdom of the just, 
in which they shall precede (or? advance) in the discipline of incorruption of 
‘a renewed world who in this kept watch. 
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The works of Irenaeus are important for the reconstitution of the 
New Testament text as it stood in the second half of the second cen- 
tury; but a certain doubt has always hung over the Latin text, because 
a Latin translator was so likely to substitute for readings which were 
unfamiliar to him others taken out of his current Latin text. But after 
a careful comparison (executed for Professor Sanday) of all the New 
Testament texts as read in the Armenian with those of the Latin ver- 
sion, I can affirm that in the latter we have an extremely accurate and 
faithful reflection of Irenaeus’ citations; for the Armenian rarely dif- 
fers from the Latin. In the few cases in which it does differ, it usually 
imparts a more western coloring to the texts cited. 


Frep C. CONYBEARE 
Oxrorp, ENGLAND 


Professor Gwynn has furnished an excellent edition of some highly 
important biblical texts.' The book is in two parts, each consisting 
of an introduction, the Syriac texts, the reconstructed Greek, supple- 
mental notes, and an index. 

Part I deals with the New Testament. It consists of a new and 
thoroughly revised edition of the four shorter Catholic Epistles, II 
Peter, II and III John, and Jude, in the recension which is commonly 
printed in editions of the Syriac New Testament. These four epistles, 
as is well known, were not included in the Peshitta, and the version just 
mentioned has been of uncertain origin. Gwynn shows that it formed 
a part of the Philoxenian recension of the year 508 a.p. After this 
is given the pericope concerning the Woman taken in Adultery, John 
7:53—8:12, in two distinct recensions; the one, in a form otherwise 
unknown, belonging to the sixth century, and the other to the seventh 
(presumably a part of the work of Paul of Tella). In all cases we are 
given very full and exact information regarding the manuscripts and the 
history of the versions. 

Part II contains Old Testament texts, namely, extracts from the 
Syro-Hexaplar version of Genesis, Leviticus, I and II Chronicles, and 
Nehemiah. The passage from Genesis (26:26-31) comes from a single 
leaf of vellum preserved in the British Museum, and partially fills the 
hitherto existing gap in the version of Genesis made by Paul of Tella. 


* Remnants of the Later Syriac Versions of the Bible. Edited, with Introductions, 
Notes, and Reconstructed Greek Text, by John Gwynn, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Dublin. London: Williams & Norgate, 
1909. Ixxii+161; xxiii+78 pages. 21 shillings. 
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The Leviticus passage (26:42-46), derived from a lectionary manu- 
script, is the only known portion of the Syro-Hexaplar version of this 
biblical book. The extracts from Chronicles and Nehemiah are edited 
from the very important catena, Brit. Mus. Add. 12,168. In I Chron. 
we have 1:1-4, 17, 24-28, 34; 2:1-17; 3:1-20; 6:1-49; 23:14-17. In 
II Chron., 26:16-21; 29:30-36; 30:1-5, 13-20; 32:2-4, 33; 33:1-16; 
35:20-25. In Neh., 1:1-4; 2:1-8; 4:7-9, 16-22; 6:15, 16; 8:1-18; 
g:1-3. In this part also, the introduction and notes contain much 
valuable material. The whole publication is one which students of 
the biblical versions cannot afford to neglect. 

On the first page of the General Preface, the editor says in regard 
to the passages from Chronicles and Nehemiah: “None of these 
extracts—in fact, no portion of the Syro-Hexaplar text of these Books— 
has hitherto been published.” The same thing is said on the general 
title-page, and also on pp. ii, ix, xv, and elsewhere. But the whole 
of the catena from Nehemiah was published, with an introduction, in 
the American Journal of Semitic Languages for October, 1906; not, 
indeed with the valuable apparatus which Gwynn gives us, and yet in 
a form which certainly deserved recognition. It is a pity, though 
perhaps not surprising, that American publications should so often be 
overlooked on the other side of the Atlantic. Thus, Cheikho has 
recently published “for the first time’ Abu Zaid’s Kitab al- Matar, and 
Hilgenfeld the Brit. Mus. Letters of Simeon the Stylite, also “for the first 
time,” although both appeared in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society more than a decade ago. 


CuHaARLES C. ToRREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


New Haven, Conn. 


RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


In two good-sized volumes Professor H. M. Gwatkin, of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, follows his earlier work, Selections from Early Writers 
Illustrative of Church History to the Time of Constantine, 1893, with a 
well-informed narrative of early church history covering the same period." 
The scope of these volumes is much the same as that of the volume by 
Duchesne (The Early History of the Christian Church from Its Founda- 
tion to the End of the Third Century), which appeared in an English trans- 
lation at almost the same time, though Professor Gwatkin’s book is less 


* Early Church History to A.D. 313. By Henry Melville Gwatkin. London: 
Macmillan, 1909. 2 vols.: Vol. I, xii+310; Vol. Il, vit+376 pages. $5.25. 
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formal and more topical in arrangement. Like Duchesne’s work, too, 
it is, apparently, the product of a course of lectures given many times— 
in this case to students of theology. The material accumulated and 
organized for this audience seems to have been reworked with a view to 
making the volumes attractive and instructive to the “general reader” 
as well. The book, then, would appear to aim, not so much at making 
any noteworthy contribution to the subject, as at constituting an intro- 
duction to the main features of church history viewed in connection with 
the development of the Empire as a whole. 

In the pursuit of these aims it can well be said that Professor Gwat- 
kin has produced a readable and learned introduction to early church 
history, wherein, indeed, if one detects in many places a theological 
flavor, he yet ought to give the author only the warmest support in his 
effort to treat church history as a phase of history in general, and to 
make that view of the subject prevail, not only in the theological schools, 
but in the cultured world at large. To this effort no doubt is due the 
amount of space given to the development of Roman society as a whole. 
The characteristics, main aims, and chief acts of all the Europeans are 
rather fully treated; and the social, religious, and intellectual changes, 
going on apart from Christianity, are more than merely suggested. 
Altogether one comes away from reading Professor Gwatkin’s volumes 
with a good deal of the feeling that Christianity and the church were a 
part and parcel of the whole development during the first three centuries 
of the Christian era. This is decidedly as it should be and makes one 
regret the more that, having given us a glimpse of so much that is good, 
Professor Gwatkin could not have given us more. 

If, for example, with Cumont (Les religions orientales dans le paga- 
nisme romaine, 1906, pp. 1-13) he could have viewed the Roman Empire 
as the last stage in the formation of a Mediterranean state and civiliza- 
tion, the first stages of which are to be seen in the East, and with him could 
have viewed Rome and the West as pioneer country toward which all 
things Eastern as of necessity flowed, he would have rearranged his 
values, changed his emphasis and proportion, and given us a picture 
infinitely more suggestive and true. 

Again, while Professor Gwatkin is in certain lines something of a 
pioneer, in others his position cannot be termed advanced. Very notice- 
ably is this the case in his conception of religion, in which subject he 
has brought himself only to a partial acceptance of the evolutionary point 
of view. The result is that, in his treatment of the theme which forms 
the core of his work, his presertation is ineffective and out of proportion. 
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How firmly the author holds to this unfruitful conception may be seen 
from the following quotation: ‘Given the revelation of God, compara- 
tive religion may help to show us how the forces of human nature clothe 
it with religions of men; but the application of comparative religion to 
the revelation of itself is a fundamental error” (I, 3). For the writer of 
such a sentence, one can see that it is absolutely impossible correctly to 
present either in whole or in part the religious evolution of humanity 
during the period of the Roman Empire, a task which the historian of the 
church of that period cannot hope to escape. Indeed it is the essence 
of his subject. Evidently the oriental religions and gnosticism cannot 
be assigned their proper place in the evolution, nor for that matter can 
the full significance even of Christianity itself be brought out. Thus, 
for the author, neo-Platonism is only “the vastest system of religion 
ever devised by human thought” in which “the current of the time set 
back to monotheism” (II, 137, 138). He is far from seeing in it the logi- 
cal resultant of the interplay of the oriental religions (Christianity 
included) and Graeco-Roman religions and philosophical beliefs; far 
from seeing that here in the whole of Roman society (or a great portion 
of it), aside from the part of it that was admittedly Christian, has been 
wrought a great transformation whereby people come to regard knowl- 
edge as a revelation, so that henceforth philosophy and learning were 
subordinated to religion, and that, hence, much of the work of trans- 
forming the intellectual and religious horizon of the Roman world was 
done by the oriental religions independently of Christianity. Thus he 
is unable to bring out the fact that along many lines they fought for the 
same things, and that Christianity, in carrying through to recognition 
the theory of strict monotheism along with the other characteristic 
Christian beliefs and practices, had but to build, in large measure, on 
foundations laid by others. 

In this treatment of neo-Platonism, too, one misses another point 
of view: the author’s language here and throughout the book is not 
consciously that of the reactions of Christianity on its environment. 
In this passage Christianity and the oriental religions are not associated 
as factors in a great work of transformation; the two are merely con- 
trasted as being one, a purely human product, the other, a gift of God. 
That the two together were active agents working on Roman society 
is a fact not emphasized. There is, indeed, in the two volumes much 
material susceptible of being interpreted in the light of the reaction of 
Christianity on its environment, notably in the chapter on “Christ, 
Our Life” which is by all odds the best and most instructive in the 
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whole work, but the interpretation is never made. On the contrary, 
the author’s thoughts are centered constantly inward on Christianity. 
He asks himself, How did it grow? How was it affected by its environ- 
ment? Never, How were the groups of Christians scattered through the 
Empire affecting the custom of the various localities in which they 
lived? What new group ideas did they represent? As they grew in 
numbers how did their ideas tend to become the ideas of the separate 
communities and the Empire at large? No more does he ask what it 
meant for community life that, in the Christian meetings and meeting- 
places, new and powerful social centers were forming; or, how was it 
that Christianity, under Constantine, was able to influence so powerfully, 
if not dominantly, the policy of the government. That the author should 
not have looked at his subject from this point of view is, however, not 
strange, since in the past the training of the church historian has not 
been, even in Germany, conducive to assuming such an attitude. Signifi- 
cant of a change in this respect is the work of the late Professor Bigg, 
who in the preface to his study, The Church’s Task in the Roman 
Empire, sounds a new note. But, for the most part, at present, one 
must search elsewhere than in the works of professed historians of 
the church for a treatment of it in relation to the society in which it 
has grown up. (Compare especially the interesting, if not altogether 
trustworthy, attempt of Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken 
Welt, Band III, 1909.) 

In turning to points of detail, the treatment of the growth of the 
organization of the church calls for comment as one of the least satis- 
factory parts of the book. In this connection, the author seeks not so 
much to know what the character of the organization of the early church 
was and under what influences its primitive conceptions and forms took 
their later, well-known shape, as to ascertain where and when may be 
found something that can be called a “bishop” in the later sense of the 
term. This point of view leads him to such misleading, if not absolutely 
false, statements as: “Upon the whole we meet with elders quite early 
in the apostolic age, and deacons rather later, but we find no trace of 
bishops in the New Testament” (I, 72; the italics are not in the origi- 
nal). And again, when discussing the evidence in Clement’s letter to the 
Corinthians: ‘ Now it is as certain as any historical fact can well be that 
there was no bishop in the important church of Corinth at the time of 
Clement’s writing” (I, 291). Nothing in the whole book argues so 
strongly for an inability on the author’s part to make careful intensive 
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studies of documents as these truly astounding statements. In making 
them, furthermore, the author appears indifferent to the stimulating 
discussions of Sohm both as given in his Kirchenrecht, which book indeed 
he includes in the bibliography appended to chap. iv, “The Apostolic 
Age,” and as ably interpreted and expanded by Lowrie, The Church 
and Its Organization, the Primitive Age, 1904.2. A similar failure to avail 
himself of the results of German scholarship and to give them consider- 
ation equal to that accorded to the results of English scholarship is 
apparent in the author’s treatment of the Eucharist. In speaking of 
the evolution in form and interpretation which this feature of Christian 
practice and worship underwent, the author finds no traces in Christian 
writers before Cyprian of the notion that the elements in the Lord’s 
Supper were regarded as a sacrifice in the non-Christian sense; in other 
words, no trace of assimilation to the conceptions and usages of the 
surrounding society. This conclusion, presented in a characteristically 
somewhat static and non-evolutionary form, is not in harmony with the 
weight of recent scholarship as given in Rauschen’s able summary of 
recent discussion of this subject (Gerhard Rauschen, Eucharistie und 
Bussakrament in den ersten sechs Jahrhunderten der Kirche, 1908, pp. 
46-49; a second edition is now out). Harnack implies that previous 
development comes to expression in Cyprian (Lehrb. d. Dogmengesch., 
Is, 428, cf. Rauschen, p. 60). Loofs finds the beginnings of change 
shadowed forth in Justin (Realenzykl., I, 44, in ibid., p. 65), while the 
Catholic scholar Wieland, whose book Mensa und Confessio, given by the 
author in his bibliographical lists, is the most striking recent contribu- 
tion to the subject, finds the beginnings first clearly marked in Irenaeus 
(Mensa und Confessio, 1906, pp. 52 f., in Rauschen, p. 62). Of these 
changes in opinion on the subject, however, the author gives no hint 
either in text or notes. 

In conclusion, then, while one cannot characterize these volumes by 
Professor Gwatkin as being either suggestive, rigorously scientific, or 
fully abreast of modern scholarship, yet one gladly recognizes in them 
merits of form and style, extensive knowledge of the sources, and a con- 
sistent attempt to treat the history of the church as one would treat the 
history of any other institution. The book ought to do a good work in 
the popularization, in a good sense, of the history of the church. 


2 Lowries’ remark that English and American scholarship, for the most part, 
appears unconscious of the significance of Sohm is well substantiated by the work 
under discussion. 
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Of wider scope but of less intensive character than the work of 
Professor Gwatkin is Professor Flick’s volume’ covering the history of 
the church from its beginnings through Innocent III. The book is the 
result, not of an effort along the line of original research, nor of an effort 
to give a new interpretation to the facts, but of an effort to present the 
subject in the manner best adapted to appeal to the ordinary under- 
graduate student in American universities: to give an account of the 
evolution of the church “ minus all theological and dogmatic discussions.” 
It is, indeed, by virtue of this aim that Professor Flick’s work gains most 
of its interest and significance. For while one does not find in it much 
else of especial note, the volume does possess interest as showing the 
rapidly increasing tendency among “profane” historians to encroach 
on the preserves of the church historian in the theological schools. 
Professor Flick’s book is a testimony both to the fact that the history 
of the church demands a different treatment, a different perspective, 
than that usually given it in theological institutions, and that the con- 
sciousness of this demand is steadily becoming more widespread and 
stronger. Perhaps even more significant in this connection than his 
book is Professor Flick’s work as instructor in church history which he 
has taught for some years with success at Syracuse University where 
the subject is on a par with the other courses in history. 

Brought to light under these circumstances, it would be strange if 
the book bore any theological traces. Nor does it. The work has a 
thoroughly normal point of view. The church is treated as any other 
institution would be treated in the main. Those features of its develop- 
ment are emphasized that one would wish to see emphasized; and those 
are minimized that one would wish to see minimized. Yet here one ought 
to note that the author scarcely fulfils the promise of his sub-title to show 
the church’s “influence on the civilization of western Europe”: its forma- 
tive influence, indeed, is often affirmed, but the subject is never satis- 
factorily developed. In this respect, however, he is no better and no 
worse than his forerunners none of whom, with the exception of an occa- 
sional monograph writer, have been able to get much beyond considering 
the growth of the church organization and society’s reaction on the 
church. No one has yet consistently worked out the history of the 
church, viewed from the standpoint of its reaction, from the moment 
of its birth, upon the society constituting its environment; and, properly 


* The Rise of the Mediaeval Church, and Its Influence on the Civilization of Western 
Europe, from the First to the Thirteenth Century. By Alexander Clarence Flick. New 
York and London: Putnam, 1909. 623 pages. 
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speaking, this should be the dominant point of view of any work profes- 
sing to treat, as a whole, any section of church history. Be this as it 
may, in the present instance, in his attempt to present his subject in a 
form that would appeal to the general reader, one must admit that 
Professor Flick has been far more successful than was Professor Gwatkin, 
in spite of the latter’s greater first-hand knowledge of his field. 

Aside from what may, in a glance, be termed the historiographical 
interest attaching to Professor Flick’s book, there is not much in it 
that need long detain the reviewer. Originality of treatment it does not 
pretend to have, and has not. While on the whole the material is well 
presented and includes some interesting facts not so conveniently acces- 
sible elsewhere, yet the work is not only marked by looseness of expression 
but also by such undue respect for secondary authors that some parts 
come to bear almost the character of a compilation. Nowhere is this 
respect for secondary authorities more strongly in evidence than in the 
bibliographies which would have been far more serviceable had much 
of the older literature been pruned away, and some indication of the 
relative value of each book been given. 

In conclusion, it should be said that Professor Flick’s book will 
undoubtedly be of service in the field for which it was more particularly 
designed, namely, either as a textbook, or as a book used for outside read- 
ing by college classes working in the mediaeval field. This is the more 
certain to be the case, as there is no other book which covers the field 
in this way. 

Curtis H. WALKER 

THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE MEDIAEVAL MIND 


Since the death of the late Henry Charles Lea, the author of the two 
stately volumes' here reviewed, is probably recognized by most as the 
doyen of mediaeval studies in this country. To years of ripened scholar- 
ship Mr. Taylor unites indefatigable research—I think it may be truly said 
of him that he has read every volume in the Latin half of Migne’s Patro- 
logia—possesses proved historical method, and sympathy and imagina- 
tion for his subject. The field of study is peculiarly his own—“to follow 
through the Middle Ages the development of intellectual energy and the 

1 The Mediaeval Mind. A History of the Development of Thought and Emotion 


in the Middle Ages. By Henry Osborn Taylor. London: Macmillan, 1911. 2 vols. 
x+613; 589 pages. 
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growth of emotion.” He is interested in the history of the mind of the 
Middle Ages—not theologically speaking, for that theme is almost thread- 
bare—but in ; 
The lookings-inward of the race 
Before it had a past to make it look behind; 
Its reverent wonders and its doubtings sore, 
Its adorations blind; 
The theme of its war-songs, and the glow 
Of chants to freedom by the old-world sung; 
The sweet love cadences that long ago 
Dropt from the old-world tongue. 


Mr. Taylor doubtless would subscribe to the famous dictum of Sir 
William Hamilton: In the world there is nothing great but man; in 
man there is nothing great but mind. The history of mediaeval civiliza- 
tion—“‘ daily life, habits and dress, wars and raiding, crimes and brutal- 
ities, or trade and craft and agriculture””—does not interest him. There 
is something that recalls Carlyle’s intense emphasis on moral values in 
the author’s emphasis upon the things of the intellect. So true is this 
that there are paragraphs in the preface that remind one of Past and 
Presen in no mean degree. 

No student of things mediaeval will be so ignorant as not to know 
that for the writing of this magnum opus Mr. Taylor has made profound 
preparation. His Ancient Ideals and the Classical Heritage of the Middle 
Ages may be regarded as preliminary apprenticeship to this chef d’euvre. 
The plan and method by which he has endeavored to realize his purpose 
may be gathered from a survey of the table of contents of the first chap- 
ter, which is introductory. There are in all seven books. Book I, 
“The Groundwork,” traces the fusion of the fundamental elements of 
mediaeval civilization—Roman, German, Christian—into a composite 
whole in the period roughly comprised between the fourth and the 
eighth centuries. The average reader will probably read these 206 pages 
with greater appreciation than any of the rest, for it is not too technical 
to be hard reading, and from the point of view of literary art is a masterly 
synthetic piece of work. Book II, ““The Early Middle Ages,” covers the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries in Latin Europe, chiefly the mental 
and emotional aspects of Monasticism as typified in such characters as 
Peter, Damiani, Anselm, Gerbert, Hildebrand, and the Cluniacs. Book 
III, “The Ideal and the Actual: the Saints,” might be regarded as the 
high-water mark of the work, in dealing with such wondrous spirits 
as St. Bernard and St. Francis and the mystic visions of ascetic women 
like Hildegard of Bingen and others. 
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So far the author has centered the consideration of his subject largely 
around personalities. In Book IV, “The Ideal and the Actual Society,” 
the themes become more impersonal—feudalism, knighthood, romantic 
chivalry, and courtly love; though even here the personal element is 
strong, for the exemplars of their ideas are Godfrey of Bouillon, St. Louis, 
Roland, Tristan, Lancelot, Parzival, “the brave man slowly wise,” 
Héloise, and Walther von der Vogelweide. Book V, “Symbolism,” 
is especially interesting to the student of mediaeval art, ritual, liturgy, 
etc. Book VI, “Latinity and Law,” is a study of the classical heritage 
of the Middle Ages and the influence of the Roman mind upon the 
West. No mediaevalist and no deep student of either ancient classicism 
or of the Renaissance can afford to neglect this pregnant portion. Book 
VII, “Ultimate. Intellectual Interests of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries,” is the conclusion of the whole matter. The culmination of 
mediaeval thought is reached in scholasticism, the universities, and those 
giant intellects of that masterful thirteenth century, Albertus Magnus, 
Aquinas, Roger Bacon, Occam—and Dante. 

This analysis merely gives the skeleton of the work. It would require 
more pages than a review adequately to set forth the perfect treatment 
of evena single part. But it is safe to say that in the future no student of 
culture history, whatever his particular interest, can afford to ignore 
these pages. What Lecky has done for the history of European morals 
Mr. Taylor has done for the intellectual and emotional history of the 
Middle Ages. 

In conclusion, a word of appreciation should be said in regard to the 
author’s copious, and often brilliant, translations of his illustrative 
extracts. A veritable anthology of mediaeval thought might be culled 
from them—thoughts grave, gay, religious, satirical, poetic. The 
copious notes constitute a careful bibliography and the index is excellent. 


James WESTFALL THOMPSON 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PRESERVED SMITH’S LIFE OF LUTHER 


With this biography' Dr. Smith has met a long-existing need in Eng- 
lish historical literature. He has written the first adequate life of 
Martin Luther in the English language. It is an impressive piece of 
evidence concerning the astonishing backwardness of historical scholar- 


*The Life and Letters of Martin Luther. By Preserved Smith, Ph.D. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. x+490 pages. $3.50 net. 
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ship in the United States that not until the year 1911 did an American 
scholar produce a satisfactory biography of one of humanity’s greatest 
leaders. And it is only within a few years that the English-speaking 
world has had from the pen of one of its own members a scholarly history 
of the great transformation of society in which this leader was the chief 
agent. 

The author of The Life and Letters of Martin Luther has done well. 
Though his pages are not loaded with many references to sources, the 
reader feels confidence in his scholarship. He obviously has made a 
detailed and thorough study of the sources which he intended chiefly 
to use for this work, Luther’s Letters and Table Talk. His study of 
documents was not confined to these by any means, for he has had access 
to and used the best collections of Lutherana, both public and private, 
in America and Europe, and has printed, either wholly or in part, a few 
documents hitherto unpublished or little known. 

Aside from the documentary sources of information, the use of which 
gives so much vitality to some parts of his work, Dr. Smith has drawn 
on the recent German monographs concerning Luther. That a great 
number of studies on the single phases and events of Luther’s life have 
appeared during the past fifteen years is known to every student of 
the Reformation, but these results of the latest researches have been so 
scattered and inaccessible that many American students have remained 
ignorant of their contents. This new information, most of it based on 
documents unknown or unedited fifteen years ago, is here presented for 
the first time to English readers. 

The spirit in which this biography is written is truly scientific. 
Luther’s work and character are of a nature which stirs partisanship, 
and everybody knows how he has been misrepresented by friends and 
oes alike. This presentation of his life is without bias and its fairness 
is all the more attractive, because seemingly unconscious; there is no 
straining after impartiality, or effort to impress the reader with the 
author’s scientific spirit. There is no concealment of Luther’s weak- 
nesses and errors; along with his virtues and elements of strength and 
greatness they are presented as a matter of course. The best German 
biographers, though thorough scholars, are affected, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, by their patriotism, and sometimes are at pains to explain away 
Luther’s mistakes or so to present those events where he was in error as 
to palliate, if not partly excuse, his guilt. 

One of the most attractive and valuable features of the book is that 
the author so often allows Luther to speak for himself. Sometimes it 
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is through the Table Talk, often through the letters, occasionally through 
some tractate or other writing. All of these documents are excellently 
translated and add much to the interest and vividness of the narrative. 
One of the many chapters which gains so much from a judicious use of 
the letters is that on the debate at Leipzig. One letter to Spalatin in 
February while Luther was preparing for the disputation by a study of 
church history has particular value and interest, because it presents 
his historical argument against the supremacy and divine right of the 
papacy. In another letter to Spalatin in July Luther gives the substance 
of his argument against Eck and his own narrative of the events at Leip- 
zig. This chapter on the disputation at Leipzig is a good one, for the 
unenlightening, accessory details of the event are omitted and most of 
the essentials given in three well-translated letters. 

The chapter on the “Diet of Worms” also presents some letters of 
unusual interest and shows more clearly than do other histories of the 
period the decisive part which Erasmus played in securing the hearing 
for Luther. In the explanation of Charles’s opposition to Luther no 
mention is made of political considerations and the emperor’s relation 
to the pope, the sole factor being Charles’s personal qualities and 
antipathies. 

The chapter on the religious radicals, Carlstadt and Munzer, and 
Luther’s return from the Wartburg gives a clear and orderly narrative, 
with full extracts from the letters, of the rather confused events in 
Wittenberg during 1521-22. The account of Luther’s private life from 
1522-31 contains a brief but excellent statement of his ideas on education. 
The story of his marriage with Catharine von Bora is an interesting one, 
but might be shorter, and the space given to the relations of Luther 
with Henry VIII could have been used with greater benefit to the 
reader for a brief presentation of Luther’s more important theological 
views. For although the author states (p. ix) that he has “endeavored 
to reveal Luther as a great character rather than as a great theologian,” 
he could have fulfilled this purpose without omitting a subject concern- 
ing which many inquiring readers would enjoy a brief clear discussion. 

The chapter on “The Monk” is not entirely satisfying. Luther’s 
spiritual experience in the monastery and its place in his development 
is of such immeasurable importance for his life and the entire Protestant 
revolt that it ought to have full and careful treatment and be made as 
clear as the sources of information permit. The author states correctly 
his problem for this period of Luther’s life (p. 12), but the solution is not 
so clear and impressive as the paramount importance of this great 
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spiritual conflict demands. Whether the reader will perceive the change 
in Luther’s views which occurred in the monastery and grasp its signifi- 
cance is a question. 

The chapter on ‘“‘The Professor” is helpful and interesting. It gives 
much information concerning Luther’s habits of study, the books he 
used, and his methods of preparing lectures. His warfare on Aristotelian 
philosophy, the influence of German mysticism on him, his preaching 
and growth into a reformer are some of the subjects here discussed. 

Another subject which has been successfully treated is Luther’s 
relation to Erasmus. This matter is sometimes elaborated too much in 
detail, sometimes too abstrusely, but here is a simple, entertaining 
account which gives the essential facts. In fact, Dr. Smith usually does 
well when he is dealing with the personality of Luther and his direct 
relations to the events and persons of his day. This means that the chief 
purpose with which the biography was written has been fulfilled. In 
the preface (p. viii), referring to Luther, the author says: “The present 
work aims to explain that personality, to show him in the setting of his 
age..... ” And there is no doubt that he has given a clear and vivid 
presentation of Luther’s personality and has shown his relation to many 
important events in the Reformation period. 

But he has nowhere given an adequate idea of Luther’s great services 
for the progress of western civilization. That he was one of the great 
leaders of humanity and why he was such are not made clear. He is 
called the founder of a new culture (p. 407), but there is no explanation 
of what this means, of what the new was, how it differed from the old, 
or what contributions Luther made to it. A reader wants to be told 
what part Luther had in forming modern thought, life, and points of 
view. What were his contributions to the life of the western nations ? 
It seems as if a biography of Luther should include at least a few pages 
showing that the revolt which he began has affected every phase of 
human society, has become a profound and far-reaching revolution. In 
a word, Luther’s great significance is not shown. This deficiency does 
not mean that the biography is anything but excellent as far as it goes. 
But the author has not performed a task for which he must have unusual 
qualifications, namely, to make his readers understand why Martin 
Luther is such a tremendous figure in the history of western Europe. 
A scholarly and well-proportioned discussion of particular events in his 
life and of his personality does not meet this need. 


E. E. SPERRY 
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SCHLEIERMACHER’S THEOLOGY IN ENGLISH 


Professor Cross’s condensed presentation of Schleiermacher’s chief 
work,’ The Christian Faith, is divided into four parts: a sketch of Schleier- 
macher’s life; his relation to earlier Protestantism; a presentation of 
The Christian Faith, and an estimate of Schleiermacher’s contribution 
to theological science. 

The story of his life, drawn for the most part from published cor- 
respondence, lays bare the characteristic feature of his doctrine—its 
basis in experience. Here is indicated the profound spiritual influence 
of the Moravian faith in a conscious communion with the living Chrisc 
which held him in his alternation of moods between the current ortho- 
doxy and rationalistic skepticism. More than any theologian of his 
time he succeeded in solving the problem of “ union without compromise 
of free science and Christian piety.” He cast off at length the tram- 
mels of Moravianism, yet still retained the fervor of its devotion to his 
personal Lord. He steeped himself in the Greek philosophers—he 
translated Plato’s works—neo-Platonism, Origen, Augustine, Luther, 
and Calvin, and modern philosophers, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, 
Lessing, Kant, Christian Wolff, and Herder. He was deeply affected 
by the influence of his sister, by close friendships with cultivated women 
and the leading literary men of the time, and by Romanticism. His 
Reden was published in 1799. He became professor and preacher at 
Halle in 1804. From 1806 he had a large share in the religious and 
patriotic awakening of the German people. In 1807, transferred to the 
newly founded university at Berlin, he became head of the theological 
faculty and pastor of the Dreieinigkeit church. The first edition of his 
Glaubenslehre was published in 1821-22. 

The tracing of Schleiermacher’s relation to earlier Protestantism 
is particularly well done. It would be hard to find in forty-seven pages 
a more adequate presentation of the intellectual and religious forces 
which came to a head in Schleiermacher. Here is described, first, 
the compromise of established Protestantism between Catholicism and 
Christian radicalism; secondly, the intellectual revolt in England under 
Bacon and Locke, the Deists and David Hume, with the failure of the 
orthodox apologists; thirdly, rationalism on the continent derived from 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Wolff, Lessing, and especially Kant, and, finally, 

* The Theology of Schleiermacher. By George Cross, Ph.D., Professor of Christian 


Theology in the Newton Theological Institution. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1911. ix+344 pages. $1.65. 
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the revival kindled by the Pietists, Moravians, and the Wesleys which 
brought back religion from dogma and organization and forms of wor- 
ship to the indefeasible right of individual emotional experience of the 
gospel. To all these influences Schleiermacher reacted, and thus he 
found his task: to exhibit the inner nature of the Christian religion, to 
relate it to other historical religions, to indicate the place and right of the 
religious consciousness, to restate the essential and permanent content 
of the Christian religion, to justify the correlation of doctrine and 
experience, and to furnish to aggressive Christianity an instrument 
suitable for its propagation. 

The central interest of the book naturally focuses on the presentation 
of The Christian Faith—a condensation and setting forth of the Glau- 
benslehre. For several reasons this is a most welcome offering. Schleier- 
macher is undoubtedly the most significant theologian since Luther and 
Calvin, and his influence is increasing with every decade. To the 
English student who does not read German, and even to one who is 
familiar with it, the complexity of Schleiermacher’s discussions and the 
length of his sentences are difficulties from which one would be delivered. 
Moreover, the multitudinous references to Schleiermacher in almost 
every subject of present-day theological inquiry and especially Ritsch- 
lian thought, together with the import and fruitfulness of his sug- 
gestions, has kindled a deep interest in very many minds to find these 
for themselves in his system of doctrine and read them in their context 
and wider bearings, and also catch something of the impulse and sweep 
of his presentations. It was no ordinary task which Professor Cross 
set himself, to condense the 1,200 pages of the original work into 177 
pages, and at the same time to provide not a bare outline but the full 
scope and movement of Schleiermacher’s thought. In this attempt he 
has been more than successful. He has given us a model of condensa- 
tion, of self-effacement, save so far as his profound sympathy with his 
author finds rich expression, of interpretative insight, of simple and 
lucid exposition, and he has preserved the proportion of emphasis. If 
we are not to have a translation of Schleiermacher’s great work in 
English, this condensation together with Oman’s translation of the 
Reden (Discourses on Religion to the Educated among Its Despisers) 
will go far to put us in possession of the secret of Schleiermacher’s 
powerful impulse to Christian thinking in the past one hundred years. 
Yet this ought to stimulate still further the desire for a translation of 
the complete work, which no one is better qualified to undertake than is 
Professor Cross. The attention of the reader will especially be drawn 
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to the part which Christian experience plays in Christian doctrine and 
the exclusion of all material which does not spring out of that experi- 
ence, to the setting forth of the antithesis in the religious self-con- 
sciousness on the one hand, of sin and of grace, on the other, to the 
intense vitality of his doctrine of the person and work of Christ, to his 
doctrine of election, of the Holy Spirit, and of the divine Trinity. 
Reference to the German text is facilitated by paragraph references to 
corresponding sections of the original work, published in four volumes, 
Gotha, 1889. 

In his estimate of Schleiermacher’s theological system Professor 
Cross suggests lines of criticism and the direction which constructive 
theology must take in answer to current needs. Here he shows Schleier- 
macher’s.influence in the philosophy of religion in the analysis and com- 
parison of the religious process, in apologetics in the contention that 
religion is an integral necessity of personality and that Christian faith 
is based on the person of Christ, in dogmatics as leading theology back 
to conscious relation to Jesus Christ wherein authority is not external 
but dynamic, the subjective is balanced by the community aspect of 
faith and all doctrinal formulation goes back to the inner life and is 
tested by its ministry there. The author subjects Schleiermacher’s 
idea of religion, knowledge, and revelation as well as his conception of 
Christianity and Christ to a searching criticism and closes his presenta- 
tion with the following significant words: 


It remains the imperishable honor of Schleiermacher that he grasped the 
whole problem of theology in a new way and compelled theologians of all 
schools to follow him. He vindicated for the religious life the claim to utter 
supremacy in any theory of the relations of God, man, and the world. He 
has gradually forced modern theology to attempt the radical reconsideration 
of every traditional] doctrine. .... Moreover, his whole treatment of the 
problems of theology is so rich in suggestion that every theologian of the 
present day is his debtor and many of his most stimulating ideas are still 
awaiting development. 


Two additional features of the book deserve notice. Works of ref- 
erence are added for those who may wish independently to pursue the 
study of Schleiermacher and his place in Protestant theology, and a full 
and valuable index is provided. 

The date of Schleiermacher’s birth is 1768 and not, as given on p. 3, 

* 1763. 
sn CLARENCE AUGUSTINE BECKWITH 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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CUSHMAN’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Histories of philosophy are numerous, but few have the difficulties 
of beginners in view. A work by Professor Cushman‘ meets a real 
need. It covers the entire field of philosophy in the western world, 
and, written as it is with practically no philosophical bias, it is likely 
to appeal to students, and to general readers as well, who are interested 
in any phase of the human spirit’s activity when presented in a scien- 
tifically historical manner. 

In the first volume, both ancient and mediaeval philosophy are treated, 
the latter extending until about 1453. The author’s sense of proportion 
is well displayed by the space allotted to the different periods, and the 
cultural background is developed with not a little skill. The handling 
of the various ethical schools just after Aristotle’s death is especially 
worthy of note, but the treatment of the succeeding religious period, 
while good, is not quite so satisfactory. Not infrequently one feels that, 
if the analysis had been a little deeper and if the differences had been 
placed in sharper antithesis, there would have been a gain. This, how- 
ever, may have been contrary to the author’s purpose. The few maps 
and the cuts illustrating the different phases of the Ptolemaic theory of 
the heavens are a distinct advantage. Especially valuable, too, is the 
list of Platonic readings from the master hand of Professor Jowett. 

In the second volume, which deals with modern philosophy, the 
division into periods is rather novel and suggestive. The philosophy of 
the Renaissance extends from about 1453 to 1690, and is followed by 
the Enlightenment, 1690 to 1781. In each period there are several 
subdivisions according to the character of the thought. Kant stands 
by himself, and then come the German idealists, the philosophy of the 
thing-in-itself, and the philosophy of the nineteenth century. The 
treatment of the subject-matter throughout is apparently impartial 
and with a due sense of proportion. The maps add interest and the 
grouping of the writers of the Enlightenment and the comparative 
tables of dates are serviceable. 

There are, however, several inaccuracies and rather misleading state- 
ments in this volume which, though they do not materially mar the work 
as a whole, call for brief mention. The customary date for ihe begin- 
ning of the Protestant Reformation is not 1518, Leibnitz’ mother was not a 


1A Beginner’s History of Philosophy. By H. E. Cushman. 2 vols. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Vol. I, 1910, xx-+406 pages, $1.60; Vol. II, 1911, xvii+377 
pages, $1.60. 
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Pietist, since Pietism, technically so called, began in 1666 and she died in 
1664. Newton did not die in 1722. One can hardly say that “from 
his [Locke’s] theory of religion came Deism,” since Deism antedated 
Locke, as the author indicates later, and Hume was probably not throw- 
ing bricks at Spinoza, as one might infer from the statement on p. 88. 
On the other hand it was Hume himself who used the expression “hid- 
eous hypothesis,’ meaning Spinoza’s. Berkeley’s work was the Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge and not as stated on pp. 172 and 177. Itis 
but a half-truth to call Samuel Johnson “an Episcopal missionary,” and 
Jonathan Edwards probably did not get the Berkeleian idealism from 
Johnson. (Cf. I. Woodbridge Riley, American Philosophy, 1907, p. 146.) 
Such a moot question demanded a footnote. The references to Hegel’s 
Logic and Encyclopaedia on pp. 318 and 338 should have been con- 
sistent, and the statement in the concluding paragraph that “at the 
beginning of the twentieth century there seems to be a reaction 
from the scientific positivism” should have been expanded to avoid 
misinterpretation. 

One further word of criticism might be added. The handling of 
the scientific development would have been improved, if the Democritan 
influence had been pointed out more at length. The basis for this was 
laid in Vol. I, p. 116, but this early promise was not fulfilled. 

In spite of these flaws, however, the work as a whole is admirable and 
deserves wide adoption for classroom purposes. 


Grecory D. WALcoTT 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 


St. Pau, MInn. 


BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Breer, Georc. Pascha oder das jiidische Osterfest. (Sammlung gemein- 
verstandlicher Vortrige und Schriften aus dem Gebiet der Theologie und 
Religionsgeschichte. No. 64.] Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, rg1r. vii+ 
44 pages. M. 1. 20. 


Beer declares the Passover to have been originally a pastoral feast and like the 
Sabbath held in honor of the moon-god, thus having no relation to Yahweh-worship. 
This feast upon the soil of Canaan was consolidated with the feast of Unleavened 
Bread and incorporated into the religion of Yahweh, where it is given historical sig- 
nificance. This pamphlet is the forerunner of a larger discussion of the same subject 
which will present the facts in full upon which these opinions are based. 
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GiavE, P., UND Rautrs, A. Fragmente einer griechischen Uebersetzung des 
samaritanischen Pentateuchs. (Mitteilungen des Septuaginta-Unterneh- 
mens der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen. 
Heft 2.] Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1911. 38 pages. M. 1. 50. 


The Royal Academy at Géttingen has undertaken the great task of attempting 
to recover the original text of the Septuagint. This involves a thorough scrutiny of a 
host of MSS, comparison with daughter-versions, etc. Meantime various prole- 
gomena to the task are being disposed of. The interest of the present piece of work 
lies in the fact that it deals with some fragments of a previously unknown Greek 
rendering of the Samaritan version of Deut., chaps 24-29. A photographic fac- 
simile of the fragments is offered and a critical edition of the text with a running com- 
mentary on the points of agreement and difference between it and (1) the Hebrew 
text of the Jews; (2) the Hebrew text of the Samaritans; (3) the Samaritan Targum, 
and (4) the previously known Greek translations. From these comparisons it appears 
that (a) this is a translation of the Samaritan text; (b) that it very closely resembles 
the Samaritan Targum; (c) that while influenced by the already existing Septuagint 
it nevertheless displays marked independence of it; (d) that it is faithful to its original 
but by no means in slavish subjection to it, like Aquila; (e) that it is later than the 
Septuagint but earlier than Origen. 


HANEL, J. Die aussermasoretischen Uebereinstimmungen zwischen der Sep- 
tuaginta und der Peschittha in der Genesis. (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir 

die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XX.] Giessen: A. Tépelmann, 1911. 

87 pages. M. 3.60. 

The purpose of this study is to see what light is thrown by the Greek and Syriac 
translations of Genesis upon the question as to the relation between these two trans- 
lations as a whole. The point of attack is furnished by the cases in which Greek 
and Syriac agree as over against the Massoretic text. The specific problem raised by 
such cases is this: do Greek and Syriac go back to a common Hebrew source differ- 
ent from the Massoretic text, or did the Syriac rendering make use of the Greek, or 
are the agreements due to later editorial efforts which sought to bring Syriac into 
harmony with Greek? In the attempt to answer this question, Hinel first collates 
all the variant readings of Syriac and decides upon the original form of Syriac. The 
second chapter lists all the cases of agreement between Syriac and Greek as over 
against the Massoretic text, and also those between Syriac and various groups of 
Greek MSS. The third and last chapter, on the basis of the facts thus far collected, 
proceeds to consider the origin of these agreements. The important conclusions are: 
(1) Lucian did not use Syriac in his recension of Greek; (2) the Hebrew originals of 
Syriac and Greek stand nearer to each other than either of them does to the Masso- 
retic text; (3) Syriac is strongly influenced by Greek directly, though it may not be 
said exactly in what way the influence was exerted. This is a piece of work revealing 
great industry and excellent judgment and is deserving of high praise. 


Jastrow, Morris, Jr. Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens. 17. Liefe- 
rung. Giessen: A. Tépelmann, 1911. 80 pages. M. 1.50. 


This part brings the conclusion of the twentieth chapter on “Vorzeichen und 
Deutungslehre,” to which 537 pages have been given. No more convincing evidence 
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of the fact that the German edition is in reality a new book can be cited than the 
statement that in the English original the space devoted to oracles and omens amounted 
all told to only 80 pages, whereas in this book the same subject has already been given 
647 pages, and the end is not yet. The completion of the book is promised for the 
spring of 1912. This last section of the twentieth chapter takes up the omens afforded 
by the state of the weather, storms, etc. These were worked out to a most elaborate 
degree. In summary, Jastrow calls attention to the undoubted influence of Baby- 
lonian astrology and omenology upon the Etruscan civilization and that of the Greeks. 
Of even greater interest is the evidence offered to show that the Chinese too were 
indebted to Babylonia in the same way. The suggestion that Turkestan was the 
meeting place of the Chinese and Babylonian cultures is attractive. The beginning 
of chap. xxi deals with divination by means of oil, water, and serpents. One of the 
many things that render this work of great value is the fact that a large amount of 
source-material is given in translation, much of it being here translated for the first 
time. 


CuHEyNE, T. K. The Two Religions of Israel, with a Re-examination of the 
Prophetic Narratives and Utterances. London: A. & C. Black, 1911. 
xv+428 pages. 12s. 6d. 


This title means just what it says. All scholars have recognized a cleavage in 
the religious life of Israel, the great spiritual prophets like Amos, Hosea, et al., being 
separated from the superstitious and idolatrous masses by a great gulf. But Cheyne 
means more than this; the great prophets as representatives of Yahweh were the 
spokesmen of the one and the higher religion. The so-called false “prophets” for 
the most part and the mass of the people were the representatives of another and 
totally different religion, viz., Jerahmeelism. This latter and lower religion is iden- 
tical with Baalism. Both religions originated in North Arabia: “‘to Amos, as to his 
people in general, N. Arabia must have been a holy land, full of precious memories 
of the past.” It will thus be seen that this is but another attempt to commend the 
Jerahmeelite hypothesis to the scholarly public. In the midst of the many vagaries 
growing out of this hypothesis, the careful reader will discover an occasional sugges- 
tion that recalls the earlier work of this brilliant scholar. The first eighteen pages of 
the Introduction which concern themselves with the origin and character of Israelitish 
prophecy are especially well worth reading. 


GRESSMANN, H., et al. Die Schriften des Alten Testaments in Auswahl neu 
dibersetzt und fiir die Gegenwart erklirt. 11. u. 12. (Doppel-) Lieferungen: 

Die Urgeschichte und die Patriarchen nebst Einleitung in die fiinf Biicher 

Moses und in die Sagen des 1. Buches Moses (Bogen 11-20), von H. 

Gunkel. 13. Lieferung: Weisheit (Das Buch Hiob, Spruchweisheit, 

Betrachtungen des Kohelet), von Paul Volz (Bogen 1-5). 14. Lieferung: 

Die Lyrik des Alten Testaments, von W. Stark (Bogen 12-16). Géttingen: 

Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1911. x+310 pages. M. 3.20. 

The parts of this popular commentary succeed each other with commendable 
rapidity and regularity. The parts here listed present the completion of Gunkel’s 
work on the traditions and patriarchal legends which constitutes the conclusion of the 
first volume of the work as a whole. Volz’s portion covers the introduction to the 
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Book of Job with the translation and interpretation of the first thirty-nine chapters of 
Job. - Stark carries on his work upon the Psalms, completing the presentation of his 
second section of the Psalter, viz., the prayers, and making a good start upon the 
third section, to wit, the songs. The point of view and method of Gunkel’s work are 
familiar to all students by reason of this work being but a popular presentation of the 
materials already published in his great commentary on Genesis, now in its third 
edition. Volz treats the Book of Job as composed of four different main strata: 
(1) the prologue and epilogu¢, which furnished the old traditional basis for the later 
expansions; (2) the debate between Job and the three friends (chaps. 3-31); (3) the 
speeches of Elihu added still later; (4) the Yahweh speeches (chaps. 38-41). Volz’s 
translation is in blank verse and constitutes the most valuable part of his contribution. 
Stark’s treatment of the psalter offers a translation and strophical reconstruction of 
the individual psalms, together with brief introductory notes and footnotes devoted 
chiefly to the emendation of the text. Those who contemplate the purchase of this 
series should send in their orders at once, since the publishers announce an increase 
of price with the completion of the second volume which is near at hand. 


NEW TESTAMENT AND PATRISTICS 


ROBERTSON, A. T. Kurzgefasste Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch 
mit Beriicksichtigung der Ergebnisse der vergleichenden Sprachwissenschaft 
und der xown-Forschung. Deutsche Ausgabe von Hermann Stocks. Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs, 1911. xvi+312 pages. M. s. 

The German edition of Robertson’s Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament 
is a revision rather than a translation. The various suggestions for improvement 
offered by reviewers (see, e.g., Biblical World, XXXIV, 1909, 138; Theologischer 
Jahresbericht, I, 1909, 183) of the American edition need not be repeated. Suffice 
it to say that Debrunner (Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1909, col. 228) and others 
had regarded the author’s employment of the comparative method as hardly a 
success. Profiting by this criticism, the German editor made a thorough study of 
comparative philology. The result of this independent labor is a vastly improved 
grammar. The chapter divisions have been retained, but the enumeration of sections 
has been made more scholarly by being made continuous. Paragraphs have been 
rearranged, reduced, revised, and rejected. The text has become more homogeneous 
through the copious use of footnotes, conspicuous by their complete absence in the 
American edition. Quotations from the LXX, the apocrypha, the xoiw4, Josephus, 
etc., have been added. The bibliographic jungle has been transformed into a care- 
fully and systematically arranged as well as greatly increased reference list that should 
encourage the student to continue his reading along lines suggested by his perusal 
of this brief grammar. 


HutTTon, EpwARD ARDRON. An Ailas of Textual Criticism. Being an Attempt 
to Show the Mutual Relationship of the Authorities for the Text of the New 
Testament up to about 1000 A.D. Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Putnam, 1911. 125 pages and g charts. $1.50. 

Reluctant to follow Dr. Hort in his distinguishing of neutral readings from 

Alexandria, Mr. Hutton classifies readings as Alexandrian, Western, and Syrian. 
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He perceives that these textual types may best be compared by exhibiting their 
readings in passages where all three differ, i.e.,~by confronting the Syrian reading 
with its Western and Alexandrian rivals. An interesting table of such triple readings 
is accordingly given, to enable the student to satisfy himself as to the relative excellence 
of the three types of text in all parts of the New Testament. This is followed by a 
table of the witnesses—manuscripts, versions, and Fathers—supporting the reading 
given, ingeniously designed to show the textual complexion of each witness. This 
part of Mr. Hutton’s work is suggestive and helpful, and it is his feeling that a fuller 
carrying out of it would yield valuable results for textual study. Aside from this the 
book makes no important contribution to textual criticism. 


Buiunt, A. W. F. The Apologies of Justin Martyr. (Cambridge Patristic 
Texts.) Cambridge: University Press; New York: Putnam, 1g1r. 
Iviii+154 pages. $2.25. 

After a comprehensive, well-proportioned introduction, dealing with the life and 
thought of Justin and the date, text, and course of thought of the Apologies, follows 
the Greek text of the Apologies, with good historical and exegetical notes. The spurious 
“epistle of Antoninus” and the rescript of Hadrian are treated in two appendices. 
Mr. Blunt’s Greek text of Justin differs very little from that of Kriiger; he specifies 
twenty-eight readings in which he has thus departed from Kriiger’s excellent edition. 
Kriiger’s convenient versification is also retained. Blunt departs most notably 
from Kriiger in placing the eighth chapter of the “Second Apology” after the second, 
following the Paris manuscript in preference to Eusebius. 

Blunt is very doubtful as to Justin’s acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel, and 
attaches little importance to Harnack’s view that he knew the Gospel of Peter. He 
recognizes that our so-called Apologies are really one, or rather an apology and a 
supplement, as Harnack has shown. The work is rightly assigned to circa A.D. 153. 
Mr. Blunt says something of the theology of Justin, and of his picture of early Christian 
worship and ritual. In his list of chief editions he fails to mention Professor Gilder- 
sleeve’s useful edition of 1877, as compared with which Mr. Blunt’s is perhaps inferior 
on the philological, and superior on the historical, side. He has produced a very 
attractive edition of the leading documents of the pre-Catholic Christianity of the 
second century. 


Hott, D. Kari. Die handschriftliche Uberlieferung des Epiphanius (Anacortus 
und Panarion). Texte und Untersuchungen, herausgeg. von Harnack und 
Schmidt, XXXVI, 2. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. M. 3. 

With the conscientious accuracy and the expert facility to which we have become 
accustomed in the Texte und Untersuchungen, Karl Holl discusses in this pamphlet 
the textual tradition of Epiphanius. He adds four manuscripts to those which had 
been used for the best previous editions (Ohler, 1859-61, and Dindorf, 1859-62) and, 
as a result of his painstaking examination, he is able to elucidate the textual history 
of Epiphanius’ writings to a degree undreamed of by his predecessors. He finds, 
in brief, that the best of the nine manuscripts extant is Vaticanus 503, beside which 
only Marcianus 125 has some independent value, all the others being either directly 
or indirectly derived from Vaticanus 503. We await with pleasure Dr. Holl’s critical 
edition, which will put on a sound basis the text of this mine of information on the 
history of the early church and its literature. 
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HEIKEL, Ivak A. Kritische Beitrige zu den Constantin-Schriften des Euse- 
bius. Texte und Untersuchungen, herausgeg. von Harnack und Schmidt, 
XXXVI, 4. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. M. 3.50. 

A valuable addition to the literature concerning Eusebius is here presented to us. 
The slender, modest volume is packed with valuable information. Heikel explains its 
origin and publication by a remark in Stahlin’s Editionstechnik, to the effect that, a 
few years after the publication of a text-critical edition, the editor should bring before 
the public such corrections, emendations, or additions as he or his reviewers have 
been able to make in the meantime. Heikel gives us here a variegated collection 
indeed. First, he brings much new material to bear in support of his ccntention 
against Wendland, Harnack, Schwartz, et al., that the so-called “Oration of Con- 
stantine to the Holy Assembly” is not authentic, and probably nothing more than 
a mere school exercise based upon a statement of Eusebius in Book IV of the Vita 
Constantini, to which this oration is added as Book V. Secondly, he adds much new 
text-critical, material recollations, evaluations of manuscripts, etc., etc. Then follows 
a new statement of his conception of the composition of the Laus Constantini, as 
against that of Schwartz, et al., to which is added the text-critical material from the 
new edition of the Theophania by Gressmann. Finally new proofs are set forth for 
the non-Eusebian origin of the chapter-indices of the manuscripts for these books. 
It is too bad that a work, upon which so much diligence has been expended, should 
be marred here and there by some very faulty German. In spite of this no one who 
makes use of the new Berlin edition of Eusebius for scientific purposes can afford to 
overlook this book. 


Grist, WILLIAM ALEXANDER. The Historic Christ in the Faith of Today. 
New York: Revell, 1911. 517 pages. $2.50. 


This extensive study in the Gospels appears to aim at being critical, and does 
indeed make some use of the methods and results of modern criticism. But properly 
speaking the book is not critical and makes no contribution to the subject. One 
fails to find any reference to either Holtzmann, to J. Weiss, to Schweitzer, or to the 
“Hat Jesus gelebt?” controversy and its leaders. We should expect to find more 
of consequence in a book of such proportions, of so serious a tone, and with such a 
theme. It is difficult to conceive of any worthy purpose it can serve, at all com- 
mensurate with its pretentions. 

Greek words are frequently quoted, but often inaccurately. Quite a list of such 
errors could be given, but it is not necessary. Sometimes English words are used in 
a very peculiar manner, such as “anthropomorphism” for subjectivity on p. 11, and 
“theosophy” (theology?) on p. 13. That the book contains some good thoughts 
goes without saying. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Scumipt, P. Utricu. P. Stephan Fridolin. Miinchen: Leutner, 1911. 

xii+166 pages. M. 3.80. 

This biography of a Franciscan preacher dwelling at Niirnberg in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century is the work of an affectionate and admiring brother of the 
twentieth century. Though primarily a biography, it is at the same time a contri- 
bution to the history of preaching in the later Middle Ages. The author appears 
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not only as historian but also as apologist and defender of this phase of the church’s 
work. 

Preaching was much more general, he finds, than former Protestant prejudice 
supposed. The dominant influence in its development was the example of the Mendi- 
cant Orders and their works on homiletics. It was the Mendicants who roused the 
secular clergy from their lethargy and spurred them to emulation. 

One of the greatest of the mediaeval pulpit orators, one who “united all the 
qualities of an excellent preacher,” was “our Franciscan,”’ whose sermons “are in part 
true gems of mediaeval German prose and genuine pearls of moving eloquence.” 
The high praise of Stephan Fridolin involves the admission that, in spite of its many 
excellencies, mediaeval preaching had some defects; for we read that “he was one 
of the few preachers of the closing Middle Ages who was not guilty of the numerous 
evils characteristic of the preaching of that day.’”’ The only fault which he had in 
common with his contemporaries was bitterness in denunciation of the Jews. As 
humanist, historian, and memismatist he was a man of solid learning and achievement. 

Owing to meager sources, the biography gives only limited information concerning 
the events of Fridolin’s life. But there is ample compensation for this unavoidable 
lack in the many glimpses into the customs, life, and ideals of the time. 


Voct, ALBERT (Editor). L’Exposition de la doctrine de Véglise catholique. 

Paris: Bloud et Cie, 1911. 214 pages. Fr. 3. 

This famous little treatise on Roman Catholic doctrine was the most successful 
of all Bossuet’s works and has been translated into all the languages of Europe. It 
is one of the fruits of the intense effort made by the Catholic clergy of France prior 
to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes to controvert Protestant doctrine. From 
1652 Bossuet had been engaged in this work intermittently and about 1665 began to 
write down notes and memoranda for those who came to him for religious instruction. 
These notes he soon arranged in systematic form, though not with the intent that 
they should be published. But manuscript copies multiplied rapidly and to prevent 
errors in copying the Exposition was published in 1671. 

The purpose of the Exposition was to remove the erroneous opinions and prejudices 
concerning Catholic doctrine which had been accumulating during a century and a 
half of religious controversy. Bossuet hoped that a simple and correct presentation 
of Catholic doctrine might win back the allegiance of the rebels and thus re-unite 
the Catholic and Protestant churches. 

The text of this edition is based on two of the early manuscript copies of the 
Exposition; on an exemplar of the first printed edition; and on a copy of the edition 
of 1857 containing notes added to an exemplar of the first edition by Bossuet himself. 
This copy of the first edition was destroyed when the library of the Louvre was 
burned in 1871. The editor has provided copious footnotes which contain commen- 
tary, historical material, and variant readings. He aims to refute the Protestant 
charge that Bossuet’s doctrines varied from time to time and that a secret edition 
published before 1671 was condemned by the church. 


ALLISON, Witt1AM HENRY. Inventory of Unpublished Material for American 
Religious History in Protestant Church Archives and Other Repositories. 
Washington: The Carnegie Institution, 1910. 254 pages. $2.50. 

At the suggestion of Professor Jameson, the head of the Department of Historical 

Research of the Carnegie Institution, Dr. Allison has undertaken and completed this 
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inventory of American church history materials lying unpublished in libraries and 
offices throughout the country. No effort is made to systematize or organize the 
material. The task Professor Allison has set himself has been the pioneer one of list- 
ing the whole mass as far as it has been accessible. To do this he has traveled widely 
through the country and labored with painstaking care over many obscure and scat- 
tered collections. The result is a list, of surprising extent, of documents relating to the 
history of the various Protestant denominations from Puritan and colonial times to 
the present. 

The historians of the American churches will find Dr. Allison’s book indispensable 
in their future work, and the detailed index of 50 pages, which closes his work, will 
greatly facilitate their labors. In the case of much early material Dr. Allison has 
itemized the letters and documents that he has examined. Such matters as the early 
relation of Christian churches to the Indians, the work of the Moravians in this country, 
the activities of the Friends, and many others, are illuminated by these lists. Their 
chief value, however, is obviously as guides for the future church historians of American 
Christianity. 


Francais, J. L’église et la sorcellerie. Paris: Nourry, 1910. 272 pages. 

Fr. 3.50. 

This little book is one of a series, the Bibliothéque de critique religieuse, which 
includes the exiled Jesuit, Father Tyrrell’s much abused letter to a professor of anthro- 
pology, and the French translation of Professor William James’s Pragmatism. The 
point of view of the author is suggested on the inside title-page in a quotation from 
James’s Varieties of Religious Experience and from Herbert Spencer. His thesis is 
that the history of witchcraft is “one of the most significant episodes in the anti- 
scientific conflict of the Roman church.” No man living could possibly compass the 
complete bibliography of witchcraft, but M. Francais is abreast of the best literature 
upon the subject, as the excellent notes show. England, Scotland, and Salem are 
not neglected in the survey. The malign supremacy of the “wickedest book in the 
world”—the Malleus malificorum—is amply demonstrated. As a history of witch- 
craft at once popular and scientific this work will fill the wants of many readers and 
is worth translating into English. There is an appendix of texts and documents. 


Pisani, P. L’église de Paris et la Révolution. Tome II (1792-1796); tome 
III (1796-1799). Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1909. 424 and 434 
pages. Fr. 2.50 and Fr. 3. 


The canon of Notre-Dame de Paris, who is also a professor in the Catholic Insti- 
tute in Paris, continues his study of the history of the church of Paris and the Revolu- 
tion in a second and third volume which deals with the period of the Legislative 
Assembly and the Convention, i.e., with the history of the church during the Reign of 
Terror and the early years of reaction, 1794-96. In the main, the rigorousness of the 
author’s historical method has tempered his feelings as a churchman. He recognizes 
the complexity of the issues, but he does not always perceive the distinction to be made 
between what the government actually did, and what was done by popular fanaticism 
or individual officials, who exceeded their powers, like Fouché at Nevers. It is a 
singular witness to the thoroughness of modern French scholarship to find a French 
priest writing more temperately of this burning question than the lay author of The 
French Revolution and Religious Reform. 
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The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Edited by Sam- 

UEL MACAULEY JACKSON (editor in chief), GEORGE W. GILMoRE (associ- 

ate editor), and others. Vol. X. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1910. 

$5.00. 

This new volume of this compendious work covers a wide range of subjects 
treated by one hundred and sixty-four writers. Like the preceding volumes it is 
not altogether new but many of the articles in former editions have been revised and 
brought down to date. The general degree of excellence is fully maintained. Among 
the articles that have especially interested the reviewer is the one on “Sacred Music”’ 
covering the entire history from the time of the Hebrews down to the latest Christian 
developments in the nineteenth century. The article on “Anglican Ritualism” by 
Canon Scott Holland in a very illuminating way treats the origin and rise and struggles 
of ritualism in the Church of England. “Revivals” covers the entire history of the 
subject. It discusses these manifestations sympathetically from biblical times down 
to the latest developments, including the Welsh revival and the work of Mills, Torrey, 
and Chapman. Many readers will be interested in the three articles given to “Chris- 
tian Science,” as follows: The Official Statement, Judicial Estimate, and Critical 
View of the Doctrines. Here, as in other portions of the Encyclopedia, one cannot help 
raising the question: Would it not be better in a work that claims to be scientific to 
publish the official statement, and leave the reader to draw his own conclusions. 

This tenth volume still further encourages us to believe that when the great 
work is finished it will be a most valuable compendium of religious knowledge. 
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